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WHY APOLLO FLAYED MARSYAS. 
A Study from the Antique. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


A mighty minstrel on a morn of summer 
Came to Arcadia, singing songs divine ; 
And all the people gathered from the pastures, 
From dale aod mountain side, 
And from the flowery banks of blue Meander, 
From bamlets, and from villages far scattered ; 
From mil! and smithy, mart aad portico. 
And from the green recess of grove and forest, 
Came young and old, the merry and the moarnfal, 
The thoagbtfal and the though less, high and lowly, 
And all to listen to a Poet’s song. 


O song, divinest ever breathed to mortal! 
It caused the eye to glow, the pulse to throb, 
The brain to reel with beauty ond delight ; 
It moved the barren heart to fraitfal tears, 
And warmed the coldest blood to martial frensy, 
Waking all passion and all mystery 
By touches masterful. °Twas now a storm, 
Rousing and chafing the quiescent sea 
To wrath sublime aod thunderous bills of foam ; 
And now a whisperimg breeze ’mid lily flowers, 
Breathing sweet odours aad delicious calms. 


tions was the right one. The more he sifted the matter the more hie 
opinion turned to a belief that words uttered at a period of danger were 
more likely to be true thao words which maidenly modesty would speak 
in a quiet interview,—cold words, which bis own maover might bave 
evoked. Ay, even the slightest evideoce mast be brought to bear on this 
important question. Had not Fred Temple told bim tbat Lilian, start- 
iog in ber fitful eleep aiter the accident, bad tly called to Karlo 
Magno to eave her? Surely this weot to prove a stroog avimus ia the 
affair. Thus, after duly weighing the whole matter, Charles Westby 
came to the conclusion that Lilian Temple bad really loved him. And 
then it came to pass that pride grew mightily flattered with the idea, and 
toyed with it all the way till the diligence stopped at Berane. 
°° * 26 Habit and association soon brought back Charles 
Westby's alacrity for his accustomed work, and Lilian’s image was 
bluired by professional thoughts that held his mind ; besides, he was of 
the energetic order, looking forward, not back, and thus he came to a 
sort of grim settlement of the matter. Long before he would be rich 
enough to marry, Lilian Temple would have married, and had a family 
grown up perbaps ; he might never chance to meet her agaio, bat that 
little Swiss tour would remain the romantic idea of his life. Atl mea, 
densely practical men even, who ia the end marry their cooks, have had 
some sort of romance in the course of their lives of which the world never 
dreams, and o/tentimes have held some token of the fact to their dying 
day. Well, back in Loadon, Cuarles Westby, in process of disgorging 
his travelling coat pocket, found the baodkercbief Lilian had ones 
during the eccident. It was toro, and parts lost, bat the initials L. T. 
were preserved. He carefally folded it ap in a picce of brief paper, en- 
dorsed with the year and date of the event, aud tying the packet with 
red tape, placed it in bis desk, beneath a mass of law papers. 
. . . . 





“ Well, Newton, and what are you to get for your money ?” inquired 
Charles Westby. 

“ Ten per cent!” 

“Too much! you'll get nothing.” 

Newton (George Newton, &-q., of Barton House) was an old friend of 
Westby, aud the young equire of his late father’s parish. Their friend- 
ship dated from Westby’s bird’s-nesting period, and it had held on, not- 
withstanding the divergence ia their modes of life, and notwithstanding 
the soft bits of Newton’s character, which ‘regularly provoked Westby’s 
chaff. Newton always made a poiat of seeking out Weatby in his occa- 
sional visits to London, and of being atteutive in game presents and the 
like to Westby’s mother ia the couutry. 

“ You are always against anything but three per ceats, Westby.” 

“T tell you what, Newton, Nature gifted you with all the organs ne- 
cessary to a country gentleman, but she never intended you to dabble in 
joint-stock bank shares.” 

“ Bosh he 

“We can’t be good at everything. Be content with what natare’s 
done ; she’s made you a good rider across country, a decent shot, a saffi- 
cient lawyer to convict a poacher ;—by the bye, were you lucky with 
the pheasaots this season ?”’ 

“ Firet rate! Come and have a touch at them,” 

“1 only wish I could, old fellow.” 





“The mighty Poet! is be god or man?” | 


Exclaimed the people. “Is he man or god, 
Who sings these songs, and sways us to and fro, | 
Ev’n as he lieteth? If he be a god, | 
Let us kneel down and give him reverence ! 

And if he be a man, of men the chief, 

Let us eatreat bim that Le be our king: 

For lo! bis words are wisdom, and his songs 
Fill us with thoughts too mighty for our speech, 
Bat clear in his, as planets in the sky. 

Lo, he is mighty! Let him be our king !’” 








“ Bat I say, Weetby, it’s as eafe as the bank, that ten per ceat.”’ 

“If that’s your fixed opinion, Mr. George Newton, permit me to remark 
that I am happily too basy for fra tiess couversatioa——” 

“Vm off then! Mind you, seven for dioner at the club,” 

“ Say half past; they are botheriag we so to get this busiaess finished. 


Good bye!’ And Westby doubled himself to his work again. 

“ By Jove!’ exclaimed Newtoo, lingering in the fom. ‘‘ Where did 
you get that engraving from?” 

“ Woat engraviug?” replied Westby, greatly bored. “I thought 


yoa’d gone!” 


“ This engraving of a girl—tbe Honourable Mary Blackbura,” 


“ Wretched man! to bother me about stupid priate. I bought a lot 


And thereat Marsyas—chief of critics he— | of them cheap = ago.” 


Spake to the crowd. ‘ Ob, foolish multitade! 
To be so smitten with an idle tune, | 
Made for his pastime by a shepherd boy! | 
He bath not studied in the echoole of art! | 
He canuot sing! his words are emptiness! 

His lyre is ouc of tune! and what be saith 
Hath been said better fifiy times before. 

Go, idle boy! Dig gardens, plough the fields, 
Or tend the kine, and vex thy soul n9 more, 
Nor us, too busy in a world of care 

To give attention to thy songs or thee.” 


“ Thon fool!’ the poet said. “ Who made thee judge, 
Or gave thee license to Jet loose thy toogue? 
Who judges poets should bimself have won 
The garland and the croxsn. Who sounds the deeps 
Of mighty natures should have eyes to scan 
The lengtbeniog line to which she plummet pends. 
Who measures heavenly bar pony should hear 
The heavealy music ia his own true seul. 
What hast thou done, presumptuous! or canst do? 
Sing, that the peeple who have ears to bear 
Aad hearis to feel may jadge ‘twixt thee and me.” 


Avgry and scornful—Mursyas snatched the lyre, 


And struck the quivering striogs with rude bold band, 


And sang a limping song of Love and Wine, 

Misty and harsh, that jangled out of tuae, 

Soulless as croak of frogs within the marsh, 

Or twittering beek of sparrows oa a bough. 

And all the people laughed. The shepberd’s eye 
Gleamed fiery wrath ; bis red lips curled with scorn ; 
His stature doubled to heroic bulk ; 

And all his visage brighiened with disdain, 

And dazzled the beholdess as he spake. 


“And thie thing sits in jadgment on the gods, 
And calls itself a critic! Fvol! rash fool! 
Kaow ’tis Apolio’s self whom thou bast scorned, 
And hear thy fate. Not for a poor revenge 
Uaworthy ot the poet or the god, 

But for example to thy kind and craft— 
Example to be fresh till end of time— 

I flay thy skin from iby presumptuous flesh, 
And nail it to a tree to rot or tan, 

That gods and wen may see the punishment 

Of envious charls aod disappointed koaves, 

Who hate the heavenly fire that warms them not, 
And strive to trample geniusin the mire.” 


Quick as with lightning flash the deed was done. 
The victim raised one agooiziog shriek, 
And then was mate for ever. On the tree 


“TI wonder if I can get one in the Burlington Arcade?”’ 

“ George Newton, if you stop another moment ia this room, 1’il post- 
pone the dinuer to nine o’clock!” 
. . . . * 

Panctaally at balf-past sever, Westby rendered himself at the club, 
but it was past eight before Newton made bis appearance. 

© Piich into me well for keeping you waiting, Charles.” 

“ Dil do that to the dinaer!” grambled Westby. “ Bat how on earth 
is it you lazy men are never exact?” 

“Lazy, indeed! I’ve been balf over London since I eaw you.” 

igeena cue iicmummese 

“To get a copy en, ng. 

fa 


“ Bless my soul! I wish I'd given you mine, I should have gained 
half an hour by the gift,” . 
“ They were all sold oat-——” 


“ Georgé Newton, take notice I’ve bad no luncheon, and help the soup.” 

“T saw @ girl the very image of that engraving yesterday. ’ 

“ Somehow I can’t get that face out of my bead, Westby.” 

“ The subject is beginning to be a bore, George. The farlare sauce is 
always capital here.” 

“ You'll promiee to give me that engraving, old boy ?” 

“ Biess the maa! I thought I’d promised it five minutes ago—what’s 
her name?” 

“IT could not find out, bat I know something. of the people she was 
| with,” 

“ After all, what’s in a name? Here, I’ll devote a bamper of this 
pleasant Moselle to the happiness of George Newton end the fair an- 
koown !” 

. . . cl . . 
“ What shall we do, Westby? It’s too late for ‘half-price!’ Will you 
have a quiet cigar ia the smoking-room? I kaow you have given up 
billiards,’ 

“ Lev’s drift down the Strand to my chambers, and have a rade pipe 
and come eelf made coffee.” " 
. . . . 
Weetby lighted his lamp, and addressed bimeelf to the coffee-pot. New- 
|ton ¢agerly took down the etigraviog from the dark corner of the 
room iu which it bad hung, and cleaned the glass with some blotting- 


r. 

ne Tell us what she’s like,” said Westby, very busy at reviving the fire. 
‘ Large dark eyes, and chesout bair, and that sort of thicg ?” 

“ Just the contrary, light hair and complexion, blue eyes.” 

“ And the features ?” 

“Hang it! I’m so bad at description—I should call it one of your 
tantalising faces.” 

Westby started up, and gazed earnestly on the engraving, holding it 
to the fall light of the lamp. 

“ What’s her name t” 

“T told you I could not find out.” 

“ Not, not——?”’ mattered Wéstby, and he suddenly held his voice. 

“© Who were you going to say ?” 

“ You can’t have that engraving, Newton ; I did not recollect at the 
time which you had asked for.” 





The bleeding trophy bung; and ere the crowd 
Could craw one breath fon wood+rment of awe, 
Apollo's place was vacant, aud the sky 

Shone with a slanting ray of purpled gold, 

On which he mounted, switt as light, to Heaven. 


—_—_—_—— 


LILIAN’S PERPLEXITIES. 
A Tule in Twelve Chapters ; By A. W. Dubourg. 
CHAPTER Ill.—THE IDOL TOPPLES.. 


Rambling alone in the rotonde, the landscape hidden in a white fog of 
dust, there was no occupation for Chacies Westby bat thought. And at 
the outeet it was satiefactory enough tor him to thiok, because con- 
science told bim he had acted we!l. Ia a moment of peril ao avowal of 
love had escaped from a young g'r\’s lips. It had caused great embar- 
Tasement to bim,— love aud marriage were #0 wholly out of ais province 
that he bad never once so much as thought of love in his intercourse 
with Lilian. There ought to be no equivocation in the matter; it was 
tight she chould kaow at once, and clearly, the state of his feelings and 
Position. Nothing coald be more annoying than that she should con 
tinue to cherish any absurd ideas. As soon as possible, though with a 
trepidation he could ecarcely couceal, be had resolately addressed her on 
the eutject. The result had proved the wisdom of his course,—it had ap- 
Peared from her own confession that she mast have talked quite uncon- 
siously on the mountain, and she had, moreover, positively led to 


“ Why. I should prize it so mach; I’ll give you any large engraving 
you woald like to bave.”’ 

“T don’t want engravings!” 

“ Bat, I say, old fellow, you did promise it me.” 

“ There, then, take it!” replied Weetby, ramming a great wedge of 
tobacco into his pipe. 

George Newton was very flaent—he was always very fluent after 
goodly “ ’34’’—nor did he speak as he was wont of horses and dogs, bat 
with great confidence of bis plans of life ; ia fact, he did all the talking, 
while Wertby bid his face ia big clouds of smoke. 

“By Jove, Westby! I'm sick of this bachelor-sort of life ; and, by 
Jove! I’ve been wantiag a nice girl to look after that big house of miae 
—I cet done right and left. 1 faocy I could make a womaa comfortable. 
I should not mind a couple of moaths or so of Loadon during the season. 
Confoand it! my tia ie worth any woman's while.” 

And, ringiug changes on these ideas, Newton rattled away ; till he 
ended by inqairing, — 

“ Why, oo earth, Westby bad not married all this time?” 

“ Because I can’t!” growled Westby, behind his cload. 
two, Newton, and I mast tura you out,” 

Newton carefully placed the portrait ander hia great-~ooat. 

“ Thaok you again, old boy!” 

Bat Westby made no rep'y beyond a grasp of the hand ; and standing 
on the landing he lighted Newton to the door. Bang weat the door, and 
Westby returaed to his room with a shiver that caased him to stir the 
fire violently: 


“Its past 





vr 


bien et to bold her to ber random words ; aod #0 there was a good end- 
ing t0 0 ridionlons affair 

a bit of it! The legal mind then came into action, and he must 
Reeds doubt and question which of Lilian’s two contradictory declara- 








“ Coafound the fellow!” he muttered, “that engraving is the very 
image of Lilian. Fool and aes! it’s beea hanging here all this time, and 
I never to look at it! Ten to one, bat Lilian is the girl he’s 
been struck with ; blockhead as he is, with his money he’s like enough 














And Westby filled his pipe again, and puffed more smoke clouds, and 
the romantic idea surged up from the deptbs of bis heart, and moved to 
aud fro with old teeth grinding at destiny. Nevyrtheless, next morning 
by eight o'clock, Westby was bard and fast, with undivided mind, on 


tbat kuotiy couveyancing matter which strewed his table with dusty 
parchments, 


CHAPTER IvV.—‘‘ as MAD AS A MARCH HARE.” 


“ One second, Salisbury !’’ said Charles 
vigres hole, Waterloo station, 
{ was a quarter to eight on 
naune, q g a dismally cold, damp, foggy, early March 
The passengers in Westby’s carriage consisted of a good-natured burly 
person of the agricultural! cattle-dealing type, armed against the raw 
moraing with a “ pccket-pistol,” a surly person of the type aforesaid, a 
— with @ parti —— “4 the reealt of cold and sorrow, and a 
ean, buogry man with long pale face, restive e 
accented with cold. at SP, ene. COR 
Whistie! puff! paff! The fog was transparent to the distance of about 
fifty yards either side of the widdows, discovering a limited roof-view of 
Lambeth, damp through the rafters. But, clear of Loudon, the fog 
chaaged to cold, white mist, which the sun gradually broke into messes 
of — light, aod the east wiod blew away in wre.ths that caught 
awhile in hedgerows and low woodlands, till at last sun and east 
— together aade the whole landscape clear ond bright to the 
origon. 
Daring the latter part of February one topic had warmed London 
through and tbrough—the smash of the Aoglian Bank. Such mercantile 
depravity! Why, the very thought of it ciroalated the blood to the tips 
of your fingers ;, consequently, no matter afforded conversation more 
comfortable for a cold moroiog. 
ann commenced thus: good-natured agricaltarist to surly 
itto : 

“Zlisbury Market?” 
© Ham!” 

“ Koow Jack Sprot? ” 

“Ham!” 

“ Done ap!” 

“Ham!” 

“ That bank did it!” 

“Hum!’’ 

“ Beg your pardon!” exclaimed tie lean man, breaking into the con- 
versation ; “ depositor or sharedolder ?” 

“ Depositor, I thiak.”’ 

“ Shareholder!” granted the surly man. 

“Sohe is!” cried the lean man, consalting a listin a newspaper. 
‘James Sprot, farmer.’ Not one shall escape !” he added, his eyes gloam- 
ing fiercely. 

‘“* Ob, Smithers! it’s carnal to talk so,”’ sobbed the woman. 

“T say not one sha!l escape!” retorted the leaa man, savage with his 
wife’s rebuke. “ Look’ee here, gentlemen, last week I'd a snug little 
sbop doing a brisk trade in coals,”’ 

* Aud the green line!’ cried the woman. 

“ And milk!” added the maa, his eyes growing alill fiercer. 

“ Wood aad eggs!" sobbed the woman. 

“Td pus in a uew shoo-front |” 

“ And Smithers used to preach at the Dack Chapel, and they’d come 
to me, this ‘ooman’ and that ‘ooman,’ it was so blessed to bear the pure 
gospel, acd one wpuld buy an egg, and anotver a ‘ ha’porth’ of milk—it 
all helped.” 

And the woman’s voice sunk io a flood of tears. 

“* Have a drop of ‘eamamut,’ mother,” said the good-natured agricul- 
tourist passing the “ pocket-pistol.”’ 

“T'd bave them al! panisned, I would, directors and shareholders and 
all!” thundered the lean maa, after taking the “ pistol” from his wife, 
aod iadu!ging iu a long sip. 

* And what did you lose by the bank?” inquired Westby. 

“Ob, sir! all our credit,” said the woman, gradually reviving. 

“But your balance?” 

“ Ic was our credit we cared for!’ exclaimed the man, bridling up. 

“ Why, sir, what with that ehop-‘roat and all, they’d been accommodat 
ing usa tittle. I will speak oat, Smithers!” 

“TI feared you'd lost a deal of money,” said the good-natured agrical- 
taris', langbing. 

“So I have, sir!’ retorted the lean man, firing up. “Credit is money 
—every child knows that.” 

And the lean man, being touched to the quick, proved with that fervid 
eloquence which had excited the Dack congregation, that credit, and not 
capital, was the trae basis of tile t ti 
“Jack Sprot,” granted the surly man to his neighbour, “ you don’t 
chance to kaow his whereaboats, do you?” 

“No, I don’t,” was the dry reply, “ and if I did I should not tell.’’ 

“On! iv’s n0 consequence, only | knows a party as wants to pay him 
@ rather heavy balagce oa 8 corn account—that’s all.” 


Westby, in his proper tarn at 





“ Any Inggage’’”’ inquired the porter of the surly man at the Salie- 
bury station. 


R Then why did the surly man hang about so while Westby was engag- 
ng bis fly? 

* Ouze ’ouse at Wisbford?’’ inquired the fiyman, turning rouad on his 
box. “ i’ze zard a’ yeariog.” 

* Mra Wilson’s,” 

A gleam of satisfaction lighted up the surly man’s face. 

“ Confound that fellow!” mattered Westby ; “ there’s a queer mosaic 
look in his face, and his wanting to kaow the whereabouts of that man 
Sprot—it’s rather suspicious.” 

*_* . 


. . . 

The district of Salisbury Plain is on this wise—bleak down, intersec- 
ted with valleys ; bleak down, but not barren, corn-laod here and there 
on the highest ground; green valleys, with trout-streams and water- 
meadows, aod ia these valleys a succession of villages where dwell the 
tillers of the bleak down, the shepherds, aad their masters, the owners of 
the many thourand sheep which feed on the steep dowa slopes. 

Westby arrived at hie destination. 

“No, Mea. Wilson was not at home.” 

“ Aod Mr. Newton?” 

“ Oat with the harriers,’’ replied the man, to Westby’s anxious inquiry. 

“ Where did they meet?” 

“ Deuid’s Head, sir.” 

“ Ie there oo at bome that I can ride?” / 

“Oualy old Iroasides, sir; but Mr. Newton says he wouldo’t ride bim 
for a baudred pounds,” 

“ Ham,” muttered Westby, “ a | ride’s worth more than that, Tell 
the groom to clap on the saddle. I know the old horse has got some staff 
io him yet. By the bye, I expect somebody will be calling presently to 
see Mr. Newton on particular basiness; you will say that Mr. Newton is 
certain to retara bere directly after the a over. [ sball save 
time if I go round to the statles and get on the downs by the back way. 
Sead me out a mouthful of bread and cheese.” 

. . * 


I do not say that it is a land for poets to sing, but it is a clean, whole- 
som» land, delicious to London eyes,—a land for drawing « long breath 
p dowo in to the langs,—a glorious draught free from carbon sediment, 
opening the senses to that feeling of abundant health which pervades 
every object far and near. 

Bat l cry a truce to a'l elaborate descriptions of this scene. Your 
hors: begins to feel the fascinating turf, the curb tightens iosensibly ia 
the hand, acd you are off into a glorious canter loog before you have 
bad time for a minute view. 

Nevertheless Westby had to pursue @ very Conservative policy with 
regard to the old boree. 

* Staad still, old gentleman, can’t you? Allow me to look for the 
hounds.” Westby’s eyes eweep over the country. “ There they are!— 
they’re ‘drawing’ those swedes by the Draid’s Head.” The buatsman’s 
borse is kace deep in that greea sea which swallows up the hounds, 
Straiviag your eyes hard, you cao jast perceive glancing tips of white 
which burry to aad fro. Au! there's that farthest man waving his cap, 
the haoteman gallops up, the white tips suddenly coaverge, aad d 
on to the turf io an indefaite white mass. It’s too far to hear couplet 
and choras. “ Steady, old man,steady!”’ The keen east wiad is pour- 
iog new life into the old horse. “They’re coming right to us!” What 
a preity sight! hounds and horsemen growing nearer life-size every mo- 
meat, epeckling the tarf dips with excitement. “Whoa, boy, whoa!” 
The old horse frets against the curb. “Ah! they’ve lost Aer in that 
furze!” Westby will be up with them in a minate or two. It’s too far 
to distinguish faces, but that’s George Newton, by his big black horse. 
Strange be should be eo far in the rear! 

“ oid bard, sir, pray!” shouts the hunteman to Westby, who was 











to marry her.” 





makiog straight for his friend. 
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Westby, io bis eagerness to reach Newton, did not perceive that he | * Well, I happened to fall in with them at Paris : we were staying at The man tarned the horse, the brougham swerved to one side with 
had almost ridden over the bunted bare. the same hotel, and I became very intimate ; they made me remain at | violent jerk, but at the speed they were going was caught up bya elas 
Whir! whir! whir! go a large covey from the farze. | their house in London for a few days on our return from the continent. | inthe ground. Allsafe. Swish! swish! swish! they were driving right 
By Jove! that lady’s horse, the chestnut, has bolted. No! how well| George Newton raw Lilian at the theatre, and was immensely struck | through a field of swedes. One deepish drop, and they got safe oa to the 
she rides! | with ber; he found that I was staying with the family, and he made me | Devizes road, 
Hark! the hounds are singing to their work again. introduce bim—in the shortest possible time be made her an offer,and| ‘ Which way, sir?” 
“Pil take the fidgets out of you!’ cries Weatby, giving the old horse | was accepted. Before this occurred Lilian had promised to stay a short; “ Left.’”’ 


bis head. time with me while my son was away ; | would not forego the promiee— You could see the white chalk line of the road right ahead in the dim 
Away they go! down the turf slope, across the Devizes road, up the | the result is that George Newton bas insisted apon taking up his abode | light. 








tarf on the other side, right ahead. Newton well up this time—Westby | here, he says it’s such a bore to get across the hillatnight. I fiad you’re 
ashing along the old horse at his best speed, ia hopes of overtaking bis | an old friend of the Temples.” 
i 


Fiend. | “TL ased to be very intimate with Frederick Temple ; I suppoze he’s in | 
The east wind rattles agaiost the face, and whips up a tremendous India by this time ; he was inteuding to get down to Marseilles soon after fa 


glow, and cats tears ont of the eyes. 
“Very pretty |” exclaims Westhy, as the lady with the spirited ches “Poor George! it will be a sad blow to him to leave the country—-I 

nut skims a line of hurdles, “ At it, old man!’’ and be rams bis heele,| never saw a mau more deeply ia love.” 

for lack of spurs, into the old horse. “Over! All right!” The old * Bat be’ll have to go for all that,” replied Westby. 

horee recollects bis work. But, alas! it won’t do —a deal of fass and ® ° ° bs . 

pulling for the first three mioutes, and then the old horse begins to sing| Westby and Lilian did not meet till it was nearly time to start for the 

@ hollow tane. night ride to bid adieu to her lover. She entered the room veiled for 
“ Ive no use my scampering on at this :ate,” thinks Westby, “I shall | warmth against the night air. Mre. Wilson who had been conversin 

knock all the wind out of the old fellow ;” so he palls up the old horse | with Westby, arose to prepare herself for the journey. Lilian weal 

into a walk, and watches with disgust the whole “ field” sweep away. | evidently have accompaaied Mrs. Wilson out of the room, had that lady 
By dint of some clever short cuts, and thanks to divere checks and | not begged her to stay in order that Mr. Westby might explain some 

doublings, Westby managed to keep pretty well ia sight, but “ puss’’ did | particalars about Newton’s affairs. 


I left Inverlachen.”’ 


furrows. ‘“ Whoa! they’ve been ploughing it up here. 
Let a Now away to the left! We shall get to the road qj 
reculy. 


“ I can bardly bold bim, sir.” 
“Give him his head theo!’ 
Up and down the sharp dippy hills in the chalk road, the frosty wing 
uning Westby’s cheeks. 
* Taro on to the tarf now—to the left. That’s the track! We mast 
leave that plantation to the right.” 

“Now then, foolish!’ The horse started and swerved at a white mass 
in front. “ Whohoo! it’s only a sheep,” cried the man, flicking at it 
with hie whip. Crish! crish! crish! went the wheels against the frosted 


Back ! back! 


. . . 
“ Any breath left, ladies?’ said Westby, as he opened the door. 
“Let me hope the best for the springs,” replied Mrs. Wilson, good- 


hamouredly. “T urust we shall be allowed to go home in peace by the 


notery “enough” till he bad got, with many ao twist and turn, to| “I suppose we must try to get to the down road,” said Mrs. Wilson. 
Stonehenge. “Tt would be less riek for Newton,” replied Westby ; “I have been 
In among the old grey stones,as Westby trots up, were steaming | talkiog to the coachman, he thinks he can manage it.”’ P 
7 oe men with hot, a : pon ot eager _— — There was a dead silence when Mrs. Ns me ~~ left the room. Lilian _— 
ustered round the master, who held gallant ‘ puss,’ worthy of her| drew back her veil, her face was very pale aod her eyes red with crying. . 
fate, in “ bis red right hand.” “ Have you heard from your brother lately ?”’ P. wie THE LAST OF THE CONDES. 
“ Here, Gaylass! Gaylass! Beauty!" “ Yes, he’s quite well, he had joined his regiment at Meerat.—Dear| Chantilly, the favourite residence of the Great Condé, stands at a oon. 
“ There’s George Newton !”’ through the interval in the stones, on tbe | Fred, 1 wish he were here vow,” aod Lilian broke into tears. “I’ve no | venient distance of only three or four miles from the Great Trank Rai} 
other side of the circle. Westby urges forward his horse—be carbs him | one to speak to, to advise me—”’ way between Paris and Brussels, and is an easy détowr even for people in 
in the next moment—there’s a lady at Newton’s side. One glance, as; “Mrs. Wilson |” a hurry en rowle from Amiens to the capital. Leaviog the ped og at St 


she half turos her face—Lilian Temple! “ She’s Mr. Newton’s friend |” Leu, a diligence rattles over the hilly road leading to the vill 
But the old horse was minded to push on, and the reins bad failen| “ Well then—” was in this cenveyenes that, in the » Bore of oo et 1859900 = 


loose in Westby’s bands, * This interview, this interview, it’s terrible.” our entry—a ty of three, with latter—into 
“ Who'd bave thought of seeing you?’ exclaimed Newton. “ This bank affair is indeed a sad misfortane.”’ the Hotel Chegaame ; ny em es 
“ Karlo Magno!” broke involuatarily from Lilian’s lips. “I can’t go—dure not go,” she covered her face with her hands. The cold, dark, deserted salle-d-manger, with its bare stone floor, and 
Ab! the east wiad and loog gallop bad steeped her fair face in rosy “ Bat = promised—”’ great uolighted chimney, augured ill; but the speedy appearance of the 
tints, and ruffled ber golden bair beneath the shadow of the dark felt “Ob, Karlo Magno, despise me, tell me I’m heartless—wicked —I never landlady with a couple of flaming bougies—an illuminated editioa of 
hat. The reins hung loose in her small gauntlet wax gloved baods. The | ought to have accepted George Newton—l’ve learnt that now—bat good-bumoar and hospitality—followed in the natural order of sequence 
chesnut did not want the curb. things were so different when he made me an offer.” by a blazing wood fire on the broad hearth, and active preparatioas for 
* Lilian! an old friead of mine, Mr. Westby,” exclaimed Newton. Westby trembled with strange seazation at her words. a good dinner, soon brought about a restoration of coafidence. The even- 
“ Ao old friend of mine too, George.” | There was a terrible pause. ing paseed off pleasantly in that inexhaustible after-dinner fireside chat of 
How that word “ George” stung Westby. Ob, what power was ia Westby’s hands! what temptation in bis burn- | travellers, the siaple whereof is to-day’s experiences and to-morrow’s an- 
“ He’s known me ever since I was a bit of a child,” continaed Lilian. | ing heart !—he felt be held Newton’s fate—but the man was his friend, 


road 


« Lilian,” suid a voice behind. It was George Newton : he led her into 
the houee. 





1 : , ticipations ; and we went to bed fully prepared to enjoy that “bon repos” 
“That’s strange enough!” and a slight shadow passed over Newton's | had fairly wooed and wor the girl, in the bour of misfortune had left her | which every considerate French landlady wishes her guests, . 

glowing face. in his charge ; aevertheless be recollected that diy at [nterlachen, when | Next morning the black-eyed fille de-chambre showed us a short cut to 
“I want a word with you, Newton: Miss Temple will excuse us for a| be might have called Lilian his own, and now there was one last op- | the chateau. 

minute.” Westby turned his horse aside, and Newton followed bim. portunity thrast in his very flagers—one firm grasp. lage parallel with the maio street within, and leading us, with considera- 
“I'm engaged to her, Weetby—”’ | “ Ab, Lilian !—” ble saving of paving-stones and distance, past a row of nice rural resi- 
“ T congratulate you ;” but the words grated in Weatby’s throat, She started at his voice, and stood up, gazing earnestly on him with | dences fronting the smooth plaia that intervenes betweea the village and 
“I’m very sorry at sach a time to break upon you with bad news. | her tearful eyes. Words of folly, and far worse than folly, were on bis | the forest of Chantilly. Presently we came to a graad ruin, whore vast 

Why on earth haven’t you answered our letters?” | lips, but this movement of hers arrested their utterance. proportions and imposing front, as it stood oa an eminence of some die- 
“ That cursed bank, hey ?” | “Karlo Magno! listen to me,” she spoke ia a low firm voice. “ You | tance from the towa, led us to suppose that it was the remains of the 
“ I never found out where you were till last night. We've written | are Fred’s oldest friend. Chance, I know not, it may be God’s ordering, 

continually to your house.” : | has placed you near me now. You know my brother well, you do kaow | Bat a reference to the guide book proved it to be oaly ruins of the stables, 
“T’ve been staying at Mrs Wilson's for the last few days,” replied him because your nature is trae and good as his.” Westby shuddered, | which had been built in the most princely style to accommodate 180 horses ; 

Newton. . and instinctively shggnk back. “I want to speak to you as I should | and even now, in their dilapidated state, roofless and crumbling, were a 
“ Secker could not come bimeelf, but he begged me to come, as an old | have spoken to him, It would streogthen and comfort me to hear your | spiendid pile, easily to be mistaken for a palace. 

friend ;—the trath is, you mast leave the country immediately.” | answer, knowing that that answer would be his. George Newton was| Further on we reached the gate of the park, and by virtue of a dillé 
Newton’s hot face grew very pale. introduced to us by Mre. W 


It was a pleaeant running along the outskirts of the vil- 


great chateau which we knew had been destroyed ia the old Revolution. 


* wretched bank.” 


ilsoa ; he sought the introduction, he was | d’entrée were admitted into enclosure, free to explore its beauties at will. 
“ They’ll be down upoa you for every penny you postess—you are greatly strack with me, she said. Well, ia a short time he made me an 


offer. I was urged by my father and mother, by all, to accept him; his 
wealth and pori'ion, good natare, good heart, were strongly insisted on 
—I did accept him! Mind, I take the fall burden of that act on myself. 
I loved him, as hundreds love, who marry in a good position. do 
bonest'y believe as a rich man I could have made him a good wife—but 
rained ! there are all sorts of hardships, need of deepest love to endare 


known to be one of the richest shareholders on the list.” 
“T can’t go now, Charles,” 


“ You must either go or be rained! Why, I'm all but certain there’s 


a fellow 00 your track now ; below in the valley there—” 

“Bat that girl! that girl!” murmured Newton, looking back on | 

“Did you see how she rides, Westby? Such alight hand. By | 

Jove, my man cao hardly handle the chesnut. Ill rick it!” 
t 


“ 


be a fool!” exclaimed Westby, losing patience. } 

“ Caree that internal sanctimonious scoundrel, with his tea per cent.’ | 

“ We haven’t time for regrets now, George.” 

Newton reflected for a 

“ Westby, we'll go straight to Brighton, to her father’s, to be married 
there, and then go to the continent. What do you thik!” 

“ It is for you to think,” replied Westby, gravely. 

“T know the’d doit. No,vo! I could not in honour marry a girl 
with my affairs in euch a state, There, 1’ll take her back to Mrs. Wilson’s 
and be off.” 

“It is not safe for you to return to Mrs. Wilson’s.” 

“ Bat, Westby, I can’t say good-bye to her here,” replied Newton, pite- | 
ously ; “do help me, for heaven’s sake.” | 

estby considered what could be done for the best. 

“You kaow my mother’s cottage at Sorewton : go straight there, it 
will throw them off your scent. I’m sure Mre. Wilson will manage to| 
take Miss Temple over this evening to see you; you cao then make your 
way to Devizes and get the railway.” 

“ Thaok you, old boy.” 

Newton rode up to Lilian—they tarned their horses towards the | 
“ Druid’s Head.” | 

Westby, as he followed, kept muttering Newton's words: “ He can’t | 
marry with his affairs in euch a state.” There was a strange conflict at | 
work ia his heart. 

Near the “ Druid’s Head” the lovers waited for Westby to come up. 

“T leave this lady in your charge, Hpna said Newton, ia a broken 
voice, and after pressing Lilian’s band to bis lips, be put bis horse into a 
canter. The chesnut would have followed, but Lilian reined him in with 
some difficulty, and then, shading her eyes against the golden distance, | 
she watched her lover’s dark receding figure. | 

“ Which is our way ?”’ 

“ Right for that ‘folly’ yonder.” | 
They rode along the ups and downs of the turf ia silence. A soli- 
tary horseman came up with them ; it was the surly agriculturist of the 
morning mounted on the strangest of old screws. He glared curiously | 

at Westby. 

* the ’ounds!” | 

™ more bunting today; there’s no ecent,”’ replied Westby, with | 
emphasis. ma 

* Ob, haint there!” replied the man, grinning as be rode on. 

Down the chalk cut again into the valley, which was filled with warm | 
light and lengthened shadows. The water meadows, green enamel in the | 

ternoon eun, inlaid with glittering bars of gold—aad so on to Mrs. Wil- 
ton’s house. , 

. . . . 

“George Newton ruined !”—aod Lilian locked the door of her room | 
and was alone. Then for the first time she beheld in clearest defiaition | 
her real motives for accepting George Newton. Love, alas! in the slen- | 
derest proportion—pique at Westby’s low estimation of ber character aud 
rejection of her love—that one thought tinctured all her conduct, render- | 
ing her utterly carelers as to whom she married, provided the wooer pos- | 
sessed the disposition and means which might ensure a pleasant worldly | 
existence. Had she not learnt from Westby’s words that she was unfit | 
for any condition higher than that? So she bad allowed George Newtoa 
to love her, which was all he asked—perbaps she had even preferred him 
to most men she had met—and she was to have the use and eojoymeat of 
his wealth in return. 

I repeat, she beheld all this now for the firet time; her actions had | 
been spontaneous and the motives indefinite : it was only the thought of | 
poverty which forced her to make an exact estimate of her love for George | 

lewtoa. 

So Lilian had ber punishment for giving ber hand without her heart. 
A feeling of pique to rest upon io a life of straitened means and straggle! | 

hes and poverty, it was a strange contrast. Many a time in those 
Swiss excursions she bad walked silently at Westby’s side, picturing in | 
her foolish mind on idea of poverty as his wife ; she bad striven to real- 
ige all the hardships that need be endared, and her affections had always 
deepened towards him with these thoughts. Bat George Newton poor, 
it was a desperate struggle with daty, aod tears, and remorse. 





“T bave left her in ber room, poor girl,” said Mrs. Wilson to Westby, 
as she entered the library. “I can afford her no comfort.” 

“She does love him, theo,” muttered Westby to himeelf. 

“ Lilian bas told me about the arrangement for seeing George. Now, 
only to think he should have been so foolish as to meddle with that 





“ Foolish fellow! there was no nopplng him ;—bot tell me about this 
love affair of his, 1 met the Temples in Switzerland last autumo.” 


| them, aod this, alas!—folly! I feel all this is idle talk ; while I epeak, I | 


know Fred’s answer, yet I should like to bear some one pranounce the 
words. Am I still bound to George Newton?” 


Called upon to be a counsellor, coafided in asa father confessor, stang | 


to the qaick by a sense of his utter unworthiness for such a position, 
shamed at his own bas? weakness—yes, and the very words which he 
ought to speak placed io bis mouth by the strength of her who was asking 
support of him—worst of all, to have to play the impostor, assuming a 
moral authority to which he had forfeited all claim 

“ Am I bound, Karlo Magno?” she thought in bis silence he was wisely 
pondering b@r words. 

« You are bound, Lilian,” he replied, affecting as much decision as lay 
in his power. 

“ Eoongb,”’ she replied with great calmoess. “I can go and see him 
now. Karlo Magoo! you have helped me to do what is right—I must 
have failed but for you.” 

Ah! the bitter mockery of ber words, to wear the star of honour on a 
heart coascious of shame. 

Westby sought to change the carreat of the conversation. 

“You talk aboat being ruined,” said he. “I hope things are not as 
bad as that!’ 

“ Mr. Newton told me go!” 

“ Well, I’ve every hope when Newton gets ay that we shall be able 
to make some compromise, so that afier all his loss may not be very 
serious,” 

“ Why did he try me in that manner?” exclai 
“ it was cruel, very crael.”’ 

“ Pardon me, it was only honourable to state the woret.”’ 





d Lilian veb tly ; 


“ Well, well, be might have had my answer at once, this afternoon as | le the erown ofa snecesefal life. 


we rode aloog—the words of assurance were on my lips, bat be stop 
me, he would bear nothing till [ had thought the matter over—he left 
me, and then came thought and horrid doubt.” 

“ Lilian, he acted well!’. 

“Not ruiaed! Ob! thank God for that. Why then this is but a tem- 
porary affair, he may come back shortly.” 

“He may! Nay, Liliav, I promise that he shall,” exclaimed Westby, 
earnestly. ‘I assure you, on my honour, that I will work for him ia this 
business, as I would work for a brother, to set him right.” 

Work was Westby’s ointment for remorse. 

“Karlo Magno, yoa are my good geniue—you always appear at the 
right moment—”’ 

«' Nonsense, Lilian.” 

But she woald clasp his band, and her face bore the same expression 
he remembered so weil that evening at Brienz. He had not began to 


| love then, and he had ceased to love now—bis fooliab, morbid love was 


utterly quenched in a deep sense of shame, She was no other to him now 
than Fred Temple’s sister, engaged to his oldest friend—fairy Lilian, if 
you will, the playmate of early years. 

And he in her eyes still bore that same greatness which had fascinated 


her heart ia Switzerland—a being too great and grand for her poor tri- 


vial nature—an idol to be admired, or rather worshipped at the heart’s 
shrine. Ab, Lilian, Lilian, our finest idols are only made of clay! 

“ Not ruined !” exclaimed Lilian to Mrs, Wilson, as that lady entered 
the room. “Not ruined! Mr. Westby tells me so. Mr. Newton will 
doubtless get over this misfortune without great loss.” 


° . 


“If you please, ma’am,” said the butler, entering the room, “ there’s 


a man at the door inquiriog for Mr. Newton. He wants to eee him on | 


particular basinese.”’ 
“ Detain bim in conversation as long as youcan,” replied Mre. Wilson. 


“I kaow I can trast to your discretion, Simmons: mind, not a word in | 


the house that we are gone. We will go through the French window in 
the library, instead of going out at the ball. and then by the garden to 
the stable- yard.” 

Mrs, Wilson’s brougham was ready at the stable-door—the man was at 
the horse’s head. - 

“ Beg your pardon, sir,” said the man to Westby, “ you'll want a thick 
coat oa the dowas.” 

* All rigbt! jamp up!” cried Westby, catching off the horsecloth, and 
throwing it over bis shoalders. 

The horse felt the cold wind, plunged, kicked, and thea went a head. 

“ Frost, sir!” said the man. 

“Is it?” rejoined Westby. He felt burning hot. 

The wide sky was thick with stars at their brightest in the frosy air ; 
the clear open plain was filled with a low andertone of light, 

Pretty work for the “ whip”—two wheels in a cart-rat all the way up- 
hill, and the other two wheels wherever they could manage to pitch, the 
horse remarkably fresb. 

* Look oat!” cried Westby, “ that dip ahead!” 

















The grounds are charmingly disposed, unlike the stiff magnificence of 
Versailles,— where 


Grove nods to grove, each alley has its brother, 


with less regard to mathematics and more deference to Nature. 


It was Condé himeelf who delighted ,to direct their arrangement and 


decoration. He bad a natural fondness for gardening, which here fouad 
ample room for its exercise. The shady avenues, the entangled shrab- 
bery, the crystal sheets of water, the cool retreats and suany lawas, are 
all souvenirs of the hero. Trae it is that the Caantilly of to-day is sadly 
fallen from its high estate, and the glowing descriptions of Desormeaux 
and Gourville, who dwell on its magnificence as worthy of note even in 
the extravagant era of its creation, far surpass its present reality. The 


parterres and stately stataes, the prodigious number of fountaias which 


were beard night and day, and which were ever refreshing the air, the 


grand canal, whose works cost upwards of 40,000 livres yearly ; of these 
the Revolution destroyed the most. 

« But nature,” says Lord Saae wko visited Chantilly with a re- 
verent enthusiasm, “does not yield so readily to the violence of maa 
who knows how to repair his ravages. Not long ago (in September, 
1841), I could stil! find scope to admire the wild recesses of that an- 
pruned forest; those limpid and gushing streams, those light green 
poplars which have taken root among the ruins of the Grand Chateau, 
and which now surround it with their quivering shade ; those mossy paths 
and those bawthora bowers ; those gardens restored with care, aad where 
the moet beautiful orange-trees and the most brilliant flowers are once 
more eheddiog their fragrance.”* 

In the midst of this laxuriant beauty stood formerly two palaces, the 
Grand Chateau and the Petit Chateau, as they were called. The indie 
criminatiog ravages of the Revolution were fatal to the former. Its use- 
lesg splendour, and the accumulations of art which it contained, foundjao 
favour in the sight of the Republicans of ’92. Its destruction was com- 
plete ; a palace once, and now a ruin; such is its short history. But 
though its greatness is gone, the associations that surround its decaying 
walle, are neither few nor insignificant. It was here that aa heroic ca- 
reer attained the summit of its grandeur ia that calm retirement, which 


Afier thirty-five years of action and renown, it was here that Condé, 
in the enjoyment of kind companionship, the recollections of an eventfal 
life, and tbe practice of congenial pursatts, sol od enlivened his old 
age. Oa bis death, which happened oa-the 11th Wf December, 1636, 
Chantilly passed to his son, the Duke d’Eaghien. The new proprietor 
eularged and embellisbed the Petit Chateau, which stood at a little die- 
tance from the Grand Chateau, and which still remains. It is by no 
means iusigoificant ia its proportions, notwithstanding its appellation, 
which was given only to distinguish it from its larger neighbour. It is 


| surrounded by the waters of a little lake, in whose clear depths, its quaint, 


elaborate archilectare is fancifully reflected. The old state-rooms ia 
the interior look rather dingy and desolate ; but there are many souve- 
nirs of Condé still remainiag to give them an interest apart from their 
carving and gildiog and Louis Quatorze furniture. Of these the most 
coaspicuous is the ivory-bilted sword of the hero, a weapon of most for- 

idable di ions, a silent not only of the courage of Conde, 
bat of the daring and chivalry of centuries. 

Chantilly becam>, on the death of the Dake de Bourbon, in 1830, the 
property of the Dake d’Aumale, third soa of Louis Philippe t+ How this 
souvenir, with all its greatness, its precious heir-looms of more thaa royal 
worth, came to pass iuto the hands of a younger soa of an accidental 
king, forms a dark enigma difficult to eolve—perhaps never to be solved ; 
and a story of calamity—perhaps of ¢rime— whose sombre details aad 





| mioutiz of certain horror, and conjeciural guilt, fit it to be told in the 


deepest recesses of the tangled forest, which, within sight of the Grand 


| Chateau, lifis its dark crest against the eky. 


Louis Joseph Heari de Bourboa, Priace ef Condé, and Dake de Boar- 
bon, was bora in Paris, on the 13th of April, 1756. His father, a zealous 
supporter of the throne, still survived when the Revolution of 1789 made 


ja prisoner of the king and many of the noblesse. 


Both father and son emigrated. The latter fought on the side of legi- 
timacy, and daring the campaign of 1793, was wounded at the attack of 
Berscheim. In 1800 he went to Eogland and there awaited the Restora- 
tion. During this interval of exile, he received, in 1804, the news of the 
crael condemaatioa and execation of his only son, the Dake d’Eagheia, 
that uofortanate youth, the memory of whose tragic fate hangs like 8 
curse over the dark walls and ramparts of Viocennes. It was thas that 
thisuobappy man witnessed the extiaction of his race, and foresaw in 
his own death the end of the most illustrious branch of the Bourbons. 
Oa retaroing to France his estates and rank were restored, and the a 

ince divided his residence between his hotel at Paris, his chateau at 

a, and Chantilly, living quiet and retired, taking no part in the poli- 
tics of the day, or in public affairs of any sort. 

Upon this life of tranquillity and repose broke the storm of the Revo- 
lation of 1830. The old man, a royalist at heart, and whose whole ca- 


* Life of the Great Condé. h 

+ After the last coup-d’-é/at it was, in conformity with the confiscation de- 
cree of Louis Napoleon, sold to the Loadon bankers, Coatts & Co., for eleven 
million francs. 
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reer had borne witness to bis loyalty, was unequal at this time even to ao 
avowal of his opinionr. Bat not entirely owing to the feebdleness of age, 


or the listleasnees of ennui, was his irresolation. The last of the Condés, | valet de 


whoee place in the moment of danger was at the side of the king, was 
ebained to a spiritiess inaction, through the artful intrigues of a cunning 
and uoscrapulous wowan. 

For a long time the old Prince de Condé had been governed by that 


absolute and tyrannical sway which commences ia the abandonment of 


passion, and is fixed by the force of habit. Tae Baroness de Feuchéres, 


a woman of rare beauty, ready wit, aod a resolate spirit, had obtained 


this empire over bis will and affections. Of English parents, bat of ob- 
scare and doubtful origio, she had risen from being a s2cond or third- 
rate actress at Covent Garden to this position of fortans and inflaence. 
Such instances are not rare. In our own day we have seen a ballet-dan- 
eer biased from the boards of the Opera House to reappear the reigaing 
star of the most refiaed of continental courte. The Baroness de Feuché 
res was one of the most successful, and wiser thao most of her class. 
Not aomindfal of the fickleness of passion, and the caprices of fortune, 
sue had turned to the best account the complaisance of her lover. A 
legacy of the domains of St. Leu and Bassy, in 1824, and of various sams 
in the next year, amounting in the whole to a million of francs, were the 
sabstantial proofs of his regard. But the limit of the Baroness’s expeo- 


tations were not reached by this princely munificence. The revenues of 


the Forest of Enghein, besides other estates of greater or less value, 
were then demanded from the resources and good-uatare of her lover. 
Bat io the midst of this successful career a small but threatening cloud 


appeared on the horizon of her prospects. The Princes de Rohan, the 
next heirs of the Duke de Bourbon, already looked with jealous eyes on 
the rapid encroachments which this ambitious woman was making on 
their vested rights. Little by little the inheritance of the Condés was 
being shorn of some of its most lucrative dependencies, and bid fair to 


be despoiled of its most valuable featares. The opposition of these ex- 


pectant heirs to the valiaity of the legacies in her favour was too appa- 
rent ia intention to escape the notice of the Baroness. Forewarned, she 
was forearmed : a coquette, with wit aod an established position and stil! 
uowasted charms, she was not easily to be driven from the field by oppo- 
nents whose rights were all contingent, and whose resources were only 
ia expectancy. She set about devising means for her permanent securi- 


ty, with what saccess we shall presently see. 


Between the Dake de Bourbon and the Dake of Orleans (afterwards 
Louis Philippe, King of the French) there existed little sympathy or 
friendship. A formal intercourse only was maintained between the two 
families. As to Madame de Feuchéres, she was not so mach as received 


at the Palais Royal, then the residence of the Orleans family. Scrapa- 
lous in the practice of domestic virtues, the irreproachable Duke regarded 
as a scandal ber unconcealed ascendancy at the Jittle court of St. Lea, 
and had refused to admit her into the correct and punctilious circles of 
which he was the ceatre. But of what avail are the rules of a conven- 
tional morality against considerations of absorbing interest? This same 
Madame de Feucbéres, frowned on and repulsed in 1822, excluded from 
the salons of the Palais Royal and the less restrained familiarities of 
Neuilly, became in 1829 the friend and confidante of the exemplary Dake, 
and the correspondent of the pious Duchess of Orleans.* 
that seemed so widely separated before, suddenly united, and the 
formidable differences of rank were merged in a common ambition. 
The explanation of this riddle iseasy. Alarmed by the apprehensions 
alluded to, and anxious to ensure her doubtful expectations, and provide 
against fatal gate, no safer or wiser plan could be devised than 
that to which Madame de Feuchéres bad recourse. It was this: To se- 
cure the favour of the most influential family io France and their stroog 
support of her interests, in the nature of an active gratitude for benefits 
conferred. Her scheme was soon matured, and its development farnishes 
the solution of many difficulties, the reconcilement of many conflicting 
facts in this strange history. With the consent and active co-operation 
of the Dake of Orleans, and the aseurances of a firm regard, and the gra- 
titude of a mother on the part of the Duchess, Madame de Feucbéres, in a 
letter at once artful, imperious, and tender, pre:sed upon ber aged lover 
a strange and unanticipated step—no other than the adoption of an heir 
to his title and estates, and that beir the young Duke d’Aumale, the 
third son of Louis Philippe. This proposal was most obnoxious to the 
Dake de Bourbon. The advantage that the artful Baroness would gain 
be may not have fully discerned, or he might have been indifferent to ; 
bat to leave the inheritance of the Condés to a family which had been 
conspicuous amongst the enemies of the crown and the nobility, seemed to 
him “ a forfeiture, aod almost animpiety.” Little accustomed, however, 
to resist the solicitations, or contradict the plans, of Madame de Feu- 
obéres, he found bimself, in spite of his repugnance and better judgment, 
and the claim of his righifal beirs, gradually drawn into the desired ac- 
quiescence. Finally, as a last resource, he overcame the restraints of 
etiquette, and with a despairing candour threw himself upon the genero- 
sity of the Dake of Orleans, in the hope of extricating himself from the 
consequences of a pramise extorted almost by compulsion. With this 
view be wrote a letter in which he characterised the proposed arrange- 
ment as infinitely painfal to him (infiniment pénible); confessed that it 
was concluded by Mad de Feuchéres, without his consent, and with 
premature haste, and appealed to the generosity, friendship, and delicacy 
of feeling of bis kinsman to extricate him from an affair so tormenting 
aod baraseing, and to obtain from the Baroness what he himself was una- 
ble to gaia—a promise of freedom from further importanity on a subject 
which threa‘ened him with misery for the rest of his days. As the result 
of this appeal, and ostensibly to plead the cause of the Prince, the Dake 
of Orleaus, soon alt: r the receipt of this letter, bad an interview with the 
Baroness at the Palais Royal, in presence of a witness. The father of the 
proposed heir, with a magnanimous and disioterested modesty, declined 
the offered inheritance, and implored the benefactrese of his son to cease 
her efforts in bis bebalf. But the inflexible Baroness was deaf to his en 
treaties, and Louis Philippe resigned himself so far to the fortunate des- 
tiny that was thus thrust upon his family as to direct his Aumme d'affaires 
(M. Dupin ainé) to prepare, bat in the most private manner, the dravght 
of a Jast will aod testament in favour of the Duke d’Aumale, to receive 
the signature of Condé. Thus the last hope of the Prince was cut eff. 
At bis next interview with Madame de Feucbéres a terrible scene oc- 
curred, such as only a sense of confidence betrayed and affection repaid 
by iogratitude and treachery can provoke. At last the old man yielded 
—the chains were rivetted too strongly—he resigned himself to their in- 
exorable clasp, and on the followiug day (the 30th of August, 1829) he 
executed in due form a testament in which the Duke d’Aumale was 
created bis universal heir, and a legacy at the same time assured to Ma- 
dame de Feucbéres—a sum of 2,000,000 france. Such was the state of 
affairs when the Revolution of Jaly occurred ; such, in part, is the expla- 
nation of the doubtful and unhappy position of the Prince of Condé, and 
such was the connection of matual i t aud expectation bet the 
adventurous Baroness and the new dynasty. 

The neutrality of the Dake de Bourbon secured him from the attack of 
either party. His person and property were respected, and the whirl- 
wiod passed on its destructive way without di-turbing the outward calm 
of his existence. But the internal contest had been severe and tempes- 
tuous. It was not only the choice between monarchy and liberalism, be- 
tweea the Bourbons and their enemies, that disturbed him, but the neces- 
sity for forsaking a family to which he was bound by those ties of 
kindred, loyalty, and affection, which it would be dishonoar to violate, 
for another which he, in fact, hated, but to whose interes's he was 
pledged by deliberate and formal acts, confirmed by sanctions universally 
regarded as the most emphatic in the power of man to give. Bat the 
restoration of peace rendered acquiescence in the new order of things ne- 
cessary. The Duke de Bourbon gave in bis adhesion to the government 
of Louis Philippe ; his rights were confirmed, and he reeumed the even 
tenor of his life so fearfully interrupted. Oaly bis relations with Ma- 
dame de Feachéres seem to have suffered strange alteration ; towards 
her, though still affectionate, his manner was restrained and forced, bis 
confidence re-erved ; the sound of her name even, seemed to etrike him 
painfully. There was no open ruptare between them, bat it was evident 
that private quarrels were not uofrequent. The Dake’s Venus had de- 
veloped the latest virago qualities that are sometimes ingredient, as 
psychologists tell us, in the most seraphic tempere. These symptoms of 
dissension were apparent to all the inmates of St. Leu. Finally, the 
Dake Toy two of his most attached servants by the news that be in- 
tended taking a long journey—which, from the secresy with which it was 
to be accomp , bore more resemblance to a flight. From the whole 
household it was to be stodiously concealed, but from no on: more 
strictly than Madame de Feuchéres, Pending its arrangements some 
strange circums‘ances happened, which excited gloomy conjectures and ap- 
prebensions in the chateau. An inflamed eye (/’ail en sang), as to the 
cause of which the Dake first prevaricated, and afterwards inconsistently 
explained, was attributed to the lovely Baroness; a letter pusbed se- 









































































oretly under the door leading from a private staircase into the Duke’s | beartb. 





* “ It must have been,” says Louis Blanc, “a sore trial for a woman like the 
Dachess of Orleans to associate her maternal hopes with such unequivocal ad- 
vocacy. 















chamber, which, when carried to the Prince, threw bim into a violent 
agitation ; most of all,a desire which he expressed to Manowry, bis 

chambre, that he should sleep at the door of his room. Manowry, 
though a faithful servant, objected on the ground of etiquette, sayiag, 
that it would appear very odd, and that such a duty fell to tbe lot of 
Lecomte, the valel-de service. The Dake did not insist, but the order was 
not given to Lecomte. He had been introduced into the chateau by 
Madame de Feucbéres. 

Everytbiog was finally arranged for the departure of the Dake. A 
million of francs in bank notes had beea provided ; a ekilful plan of de- 
ception had been matured, to render delay or detection impo:sible ; the 
3lst of August had been fixed upon as the day for carrying into execu 
tion the well-arranged movement ; and the perplexed o'd priace hoped 
on the Ist of September to be well on the road towards Geneva, out of 
the clatches of his troublesome legatees and heirs en fofalié. Ouce safely 
beyond the persecations of Madame de Feuchéres, and a few resolute 
strokes of the pen could undo the miscbief he lamented. 

The 26th arrived. The morning was signalised by another scene be- 


tween the Dake and the Baroness, mysterious and violent ; but its effects 
passed off, and at dincet, amongst a circle of friends, tbe old man was 


gay and aorestrained. In the eveniog he played at whist, Madame de 
Feucbéres forming one of the party ; he was more than usually lively 


and affable, and at a late hour retired from the salon with the cheerful 
” 


salutation, * A demain ! 
His physician, the Chavalier Bonnie, and the valet, Lecomte, attended 


him in bis chamber. He retired as usual; and to Lecomte’s ques*ion 
“ At what hour will your highness be called!” replied as usual, “ Eight 


o’clock.”” 

The chamber of the Duke de Boarbon was on the second floor of the 
chateau. It communicated by a narrow passage with ao ante-chamber. 
This ante-chamber opened on one side through a small dressing-room on 
the grand hall of the chateau, on the other upon a private staircase 
leading to the floor below, which contained the apartments of Madame 
de Feuchéres and her niece, Madame de Flassans, and thence to a corri- 
dor conducting to the outer court. Immediately under the Duke’s bed- 


of some domestics attached particularly to ber service. 
the inmates of S'. Leu. 
order. Withio, a profound calm reigned throughout. 


Duke’s door. There was no reply. 





room were the rooms of the Abbé Briant, secretary to the Baroness, and 


Daring this night of the 26th of August, no unusual noise disturbed 
The gardes chasse took their customary rounds 
in the park surrounding the chateau, and found everything quiet and in 








In the morning at eight o’clock, the punctual Lecomte knocked at the 


the Dake had lain down om his bed. But bis movements from that time 
are unknown, and, saving euch frightful conjectures as the imagination 
can form of that silent, secret, midoight death, so strange, so uonataral, 
requiring eo much arrangement, and caution, and time,—suggest no pos- 
sibility of its having been resolved on in the heat of passion, or accom- 
plished with a sudden violence. His own act, or the act of another, it 
was artful, deliberate and circumspect. 

The Duke died, strangled between the carpets and the shutters ; the 
room was found undisturbed, with the door bolted. Bata simple experi- 
ment with a thin piece of tape, showed how easily that same bolt could 
be drawa and withdrawn by a person on the outside; and a few trials 
demonstrated the facility with which the aseassin—if aesassin there was 
—could have entered and escaped by this very door. The Duke’s habit 
in sleepiog was to lie close upon the outer edge of the bed, so close that, 
for fear of bis falling out, as children do sometimes, a blanket, folded in 
four, was placed anderaeath the mattress oa that side to give it an inward 
inclination ; but, in the morniog, the bed was found depressed in the cen- 
tre according to the custom of nine sleepers in ten. Had it been ar- 
ranged by some hand carefal of appearances, but igaorant of the very 
habits of that it tried to counterfeit? A still more insignificant clroum- 
stance became, in a review of the combined minutiw of the case, 
strikingly suspicious. The prince never used slippers ; his feet were 
tender, and he bad a sort of stocking-foot attached to bis trousers; nev- 
ertheless, a pair of slippers was always placed by his bed-room door, and, 
in the morning invariably fouad in the place where they had been put. 
How bappened it that, on this morning of all others, they should be 
found cerefully deposited by the bed, as if they bad been’ used by the 
Dake on retiring or rising? Was the supposition of Manowry just, that 
the authors of the crime, which he believed to bave been committed, 
thought, in repairing the disorder they had made, that they were most 
ingeniously eluding suspicion by the exactness with which they consulted 
= ~~ and re-arranged the tell-tale furniture even to the smallest 
article 

The Duke, as has been already stated, was found hanging by two 
handkerchiefs, forming two rings, of which the upper was attached to the 
bar of the shutters, while the lower surrounded his neck. Bat it was 
uviversally koown that bis wound r ceived in the attack of Beracheim, 
had so disabled his right arm as to render it difficult for bim to raise it 
even as bigh as bis head, much more, it was argued, to complete such an 
arrangement as that described. A chair was indispensable to assist him, 
in any event ; but he was so infirm as not to be able to ascend the steps 
of a grand escalier without difficulty. Moreover, the knot in the handker- 
chiet attached to the bar of the shutters was difficult to unloore, so firmly 


pity to disturb him.” 


through the dressing-room, of which Lecomte kept the key, and knocked 
again at the inner door which was bolted. Still no reply. 


She joined them in a moment or two en dé 


knocked at the door, calling aloud: “ Ouvrez, Monscigneur ! owvrez ! c'est 
The paths | mot /”” 


blei et the outer door. A bar of iron was brought. The panels were 
broken in. Bonnie and the others entered. 


dle, placed behind a screen, still burned on the hearth. By its faint 
light they saw that the bed was empty ; and, on further observation, the 
Dake de Bourbon was discovered apparently standiog by the window, 
hie right cheek leaning agaiost the inside shutter, his head slightly in- 
clined, in the position of a man who is listening. 


light of the morning poured in and revealed a frightful spectacle. The 
Dake was not standiog, but 
ters by two handkerchiefs, one tied within the other. His head bad fal- 
len on his breast; bis face was pale; his knees bent ; bis feet just 
touched the carpet. Succour was useless ; he bad ceased to live. 


Feucbéres was in hysterics. There was presence of miod enough, how- 
ever, on the part of somebody to summon the authorities of St. Leu to 
take judigial cognizance of so fearful a catastropbe. Before ten o'clock 
the chamber of the anfortanate Dake was converted into a tribunal of 
investigation. The state of the body was examined ; Manowry, Bonnie, 
and Madame de Feachéres gave their evidence in due form ; and, after 
@ protracted deliberation, the Procureor-Général, who, on the news 
reaching 
son upon the inquest, reported to M. Dopont de I’Eure, the keeper of the 
seals, as the result of bis researches, maiuly as follows:—That the Dake 
de Bourbon had come to his death by strangulation ; that there were no 
traces of violence on his person, or disorder in the furniture of the room ; 
that the door leading into the chamber was bolted as usual; that the 
death of the Dake was bis own act. Besides this summary, the Procu- 
reur Géaéral gave the depositions of the witnesses as to the events of 
the morning of the 27th, and ag to the state of mind of the Dake previ- 
ous to that date, which argued a certain evidence of suicidal Intentions. 


solemnity. His heart was carried to Chantilly ; and there the Abbé 
Pelier, his almoner, delivered @ funeral discourse. The audience was 
large and distinguished ; a deep silence prevailed, and the impression 
was startling, when the preacher in @ voice, full of solemnity and assu- 
rance, declared “ that the Duke de Bourbon was innocent of his death in 
the sight of God.” 


of an affectionate benefactor, but in the minds of many others, especially 
in the inquisitive c rcles of Paris, there lurked bebind this idea of sui- 
cide, so convincingly displayed, by the court physicians, magistrates, 
and lawyers, a dark suspicion of crime, and ondefined, vague conjectures 
of treachery and midoight murder. Siaister rumours multiplied ; they 
gained ground ; the decision of the authorised inquest wae reviewed and 
appealed from ; and, at last, became the’subject of legal favestigation in 
the proceedings instituted by the Prince de Rohan, to cet aside tbe will 
of the Dake de Bourbon, on the ground of andue influence and coercion. 
M. Heonequin, in his brilliant arguments before the Court of Premiére 
Instance on bebalf of the heirs at-law, resumed the examination of the 
mystery, less in its beariogs upon the civil cleims of bis clients, than as 
an act of justice to an illustrious name, stained with the reproach of a 
cowardly and igoomisious death ; for the purpose, too, of giving to the 
dread suspicions that enveloped this dark tragedy, a definite furm and 
expressioa that might, perbaps, evoke from the darkness that sheltered 
them the actors and instigators of the crime. This review, searching 
and ingenious, disclosed ao array of facts and circumstances, which, 
though hardly sufficient to fix the char 
shadow of suspicion upon the princip 

described. 
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“ Monseigneur is sound asleep,” he said to himself, “it would be a 


wenty minutes after, be returned with the doctor; they passed 


Alarmed at this strange silence, they roused Madame de Feachéres. 


“ When he hears my voice,” said she, “ he will anewer.” She herself 


Still no reply. 
The alarm spread through the chateau. The whole household aseem- 


The room was almost dark. The sbutiers were closed, but a wax can- 


They threw open the wiadows on the opposite side of the room. The 


hanging—suspended from a bar of the shut- 


So dreadful a sight distracted the whole household. Madame de 


Paris, had received instruction from the Kiog to appear in per- 


The obsequies of the Last of the Coadés were performed with a just 


In fact, not only in the mind of this priest, the mourner and eulogiser 


of ascertained guilt, cast a deep 
Sigurante in the scenes we have 


The explanation of the Duke de Bourbon’s death by the supposition of 


bis suicide had been assiduously upheld by Madame de Feactéres, from 
the moment of its fearful discovery. The door bolted from within ; the 
silence that had reigued unbroken throzgh the house during the whole 
of the night, +o fatal to its master; the spirits of the Duke, shattered by 
the events of July, and ever after disturbed and unnutural ;—these were 
advanced as indisputable proofs of his having died by his own band, a 


victim to the exaggerated forebodings and chagrios that bad oppressed 


him. But the whole tesor of bis character and life, it was argued au 
contraire, were opposed to this hypothesis. 


It is not common for old men to rush precipitately into the graves 
that wait for them at so small a distance ; nor was there anything in the 


outward behaviour of the Dake to indicate the purpore of self-destruction. 


The journey for which be had made sach elaborate preparations ; the 
well-arranged plan of his departure, extending to the minutest details ; 
it would be absurd to regard as only a ruse to cover the suspicion of his 
fatal intentions. Besides, the old man’s spirits, however affected by the 
shock of the three days, had gradually regained their calm and tranquil- 
lity, and on the very night of his death had been noticed as more than 
asaally vivacious. His leave-taking of his guests, that cheerful “ d de- 
main,”’—could it be, that, beneath this sure expectation of to morrow, 
there lurked the dismal purpose of @ etealthy suicide? Following him 
into his bed-chamber, and examining the details of his bebavioar, as they 
were gathered from the state of things, on the next morning, by a spe- 
cies of testimony, ex nevessifale rei, and the notion of bis suicide, however 
firmly a matter of belief before, seeme, by imperceptible degrees, to vanish 
from the mind. Not one of the Duke’s ordinary habits were interrupted 
at this time. His watch had been wound up as usual; the candies he 
had put out, with the exception of the bougis, which burned upon the 
It was bis custom to make a koot upoa his bandkerchief on re- 
tiring, if be wisbed to be reminded of any en; t for the next day ; 
and sach a knot he had tied on this last night of bis life, which was to 
know no morning. A strange attention to trifles on the ofa mao detr 
mined upon death! It was evident, too, and admitted on all sides, that 


less of the rights of the heirs, than of the good 
combatted the idea of the cowardly death of the last of the Condés. Nor 
did they fail to ucfold, in all its complicated details of interest and ex- 


given in the “Causes Célébres” in the case of 
aod also from the “ Histoire de Dix Ans,” by Louis Blanco, who devotes 
the greater part of the second chapter of bis second book to the inves- 
tigation of this mysterious affair. R. M. H. 





bad it been tied ; but the maladresse of the prince was well kaown—he 
could hardly fasten his shoe-strings. In this Jast moment of his life did 
his band grow steadier, his limbs stronger, in the colitade of midnight 
and the presence of death? 


Bat there was still another circumstance which must be added to the 


suspicious er. The position of the Dake’s chamber has been al- 
ready descri 

the ante-chamber to the lower floor, communicatiog with Madame de 
Feuchéres’ apartment and the entrance to the chateau. A door opened 
on this staircase from within. This door, the weight of evidence showed 
to have remained unfastened during the night of the 26th. Was it to 
hide this terrible circamstance that Madame de Feuchéres, on the morn- 
jog of the discovery, instead of ascending by the well known private 
staircase, which would seem to be her most convenient route, balf dreased 
as she was, carefally came rouod by the main staircase, and only re- 
gained her room by the secret passage ? 


, and mention made of the secret staircase which led from 


The valet, Lecomte, who has been aiready mentioned ae a protégé of 


Madame de Feuchéres—whom the Duke was unwilling to charge with 
the service of sentinel at his chamb 
the death of his ill-fated master, contributed, in the eequel, less to the 
clearing op than the deepening of the mystery. His testimony was con- 
tradictory, and his behaviour suspicious. 
when the body of the deceased Condé was exposed in the illuminated 
cbapel, surrounded by solemn fauceral symbole, Lecomte, with his fellow 
servants, was a witncss of the spectacle. He could not resirain bis emo- 
tions—the ory escaped bim, “ J’ai un 
gros!” Manowry, who heard him, advised him to confess whatever he 
might know. Lecomte was silent. Afterwards he tried to explain these 
strange expressions by attribatiog them toa fear of losing his place. But 
the question arises, might not these mouraoful exclamations have been 
the result of irrepressible remorse, quickened into utterance by a last 
sight of the lifeless victim? 





door—who was the first to discover 


o the day of the funeral, 


poids sur le coeur!” “ J’en ai le cour 


Sach were some of the interrogatories with which the advocates, no 
name of the deceased, 


iency, and subtle management, the history of the forced legacy which 
as been already narrated. The most august name in the kingdom was 


coupled with that of Madame de Feucbéres in this story of intrigue, now 
given to the world io all the pablicity of a reported trial, coloured by 
all the partial eloquence of a zealous advocate. 


Bat the suspicions of the legitimists did not quash the decision of the 


Courts. The Princes de Rohan failed in all their attempts to eet aside 
the will of the Dake, The final decision was in favour of the validity ; 
the young Duke d’Aumale wes pronounced the rightful heir of the Con- 
dés3; aod Madame Feuchéres was confirmed in her various possessions 
and expectancies, Mistress of an immense fortune, the repaired to Paris 
to enjoy its advanteges at leisure. It is true that for some time after the 
catastrophe at St. Leu, her spirits were bardly equal to her good fortune. 
For fifteen nights at the Palais Bourbon, she made Madame de Fias- 
sans an in her chamber, and the Abbé Briant in the library edjolning, 
teens Bat th d nd i i : 
chance to people it. But this passed away ; and a gracious reception at 
Court placed 3 , 


se feared the eolitade and the images of terror which mig 


er at once in a position of influence. 
The Condé affair was soon forgotten at Paris, or remembered only by 


those whose busivess it is to preserve the record of events for the sake 
of future contingencies, personal, political, or public. Bat, after the fall 
of the Orleans dynasty, the old whispers of suspicion revived, and there 
were not wantiog those who aseerted their belief that a Royal personage 
bad something to do with the assassination of the last of the Condés. But 
there is no evidence to support such a charge; and it is probable the 
ne connected with the Dake de Bourbou’s death will never be un- 
ravelled. 


In the preceding narrative we have drawn largely from the details 
adame de Feachéres, 





THE MONKS OF MELROSE. 
Situate on the Tweed, Melrose Abbey is some few miles out of the 


great highways between the south and north ; but the défour that com- 
prises a virit to this and the other monastic remains on the silver stream 
is most pleasurable and memorable. The northern tourist, bearing im 
mind that he is traversing the locale of Chevy Chase and otber Border 
battles and legends, should commence his stopping stages at Alowick— 
the home of the ancient Percles. The town is entered by a massive gate- 


way, built by the son of Hotepur ; and the castle, despite the modern 


recovations, bas many ancient and beautiful features belonging to the 
same etirring timer. From this, going Berwick-wards, he will pass the 
Castle of Davstanborough, a bo'd ruin, standing on a high basaltic rock 
on the sea shore, where the sea lashes and foams aod frets up a crevasse 


into the castle confines, And a very few miles farther north be will pass 
Bamborough Castle, the right royal residence of the Saxon kings of 
Northumbria. This castle is now the seat of a charity, having been left 
by Lord Crewe as a school for boys and girls: the keep is occupied by 
the trustees of the immense property devised by the same pbilanthro- 
pist for charitable parposes c ted with dist d vessels and sailors 
wrecked upon this “ iron-bound”’ coast. It stande, like Dunstanborough, 
on an immense rock rising from the shore, and in the days of ite glory 
must bave been an invuloerable fortreas. In the sea, before Bamborough 
Castle, are the Faroe Islands, the scene of Grace Darling’s beroiem ; and 
a little to the north lies Holy Island, go called from the sanctity of iis 
inbabitants, the monks of Lindisfarne. Here king Oswald set up the 
cross and founded a bishopric, since merged into the see of Durham ; and 
bere Aidan trained twelve Saxon youths to be his fellow-labourere in the 
large field for Christian teaching thus opened out—the extent of which 
may be estimated by the number of baptiems, which, in seven days, are 
recorded to have amounted to 15,000. But the strength and pride of 
Lindisfarne lie in the intricacy with which its history is interwoven with 
that of St. Catbbert, whose uncorrupted remains were a ebrine for ban- 
dreds of years in Darbam Cathedral ; and whose book of the Goepels, 
beaatifally written and illuminated, sod subsequently interlined, is etill 
a sbrine to the antiquary io the British Museum, notwithstanding the 
lapse of more thac a thousand years, Leaving the north road at Ber- 
wick, where the Countess of Buchanan was imprisoned for four years in 
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THe Albion, 


November 16 








@ cage on the castle walle, for haviag placed the crowa on the head of | Jerusalem. Bat, as Douglas was executing the royal wisb, and had pro- 


Robert Brace at bis coronation, and followiag the course of Tweed’s 
“ fair flood,” Norbam Castle next proudly claims a position among Bor- 
der lions, albeit shorn of ite might; aod the large Norman charch ia 
the same village is especially worth seeing. Oa the banks of the river 
at Tillmouth there is a ruined chapel, where the stone coffia in which 
St. Cuthbert’s body floated down the stream from Old Melrose, and thea 
stop of fts own accord, was preserved. Wark Castle is levelled to 
the foundation, aod al! that remains is a terrace between the castle wall 
and river, called the Maiden’s-walk. At Kelso there are the fine rains 
of the Norman Ab»ey Church, besides Floors Castie, the modera resi- 
dence of the Duke of Roxburgh; and at Jedburgh and Dryburgh the 

and remaios of the abbey churches of both mouasteries are even more 
attractive. This wealth of ecclesiastica! architecture culminates, how- 
ever, at Melrose, where Douglas, the foe of Hotspur at Chevy Chase, or 
Otterburn, lies buried, and where history, poetry, and legendary lore, 
all coatribute to the enchantment. No words can describe it so fitly as 
those of the mighty genius whose strains have added imperishable lustre 
toa locality aiready most beautiful :— 


When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s grave, 
Then go,—but go alone the while,— 

Then view St. David’s ruined pile ; 

And, home returning, soothly swear, 

Was never scene so sad and fair! 


ceeded as far as Spaio, be was killed, and, a knight bringing home the 
silver casket containing the heart, it was subsequently buried at Mel- 
rore, as the kiog bad desired in bis letter. 

The next calamity that befel Melrose was in 1385, when Richard II. 
invaded Scotland with a great army. Advancing by way of Melrose, he 
found tbat the inbabitants bad removed all their corn and cattle, and en- 
raged at the privations his army encountered on account of this lack of 
provisions, he set fire to the monastery after baving lodged there one 
night. Dryburgh and Newbottle shared a similar fate. Richard after- 
wards eodeavoured to make some amends for this sacrilege, by remitting 
two shillings of the duty on each sack of wool the monks exported from 
Berwick, and giving them license to cell leather and farmiog stock io 
Northumberland, and protection from plunder. In the fifteenth century, 
the dircipline of the monks bad become much relaxed : so much so, that 
@ commission was sent from Cisteaux to inquire into the abuses that had 
crept in, and to reform them. Idl , laxari of liviog, magai- 
ficence of dress, were the eoormities brought to light of day. The abbot 
was depored ; but no particular improvement appears to have resulted 
from this measure ; for, in 1527, we bear of a second commissioner from 
Cisteaux despatched on the same errand. The monks were complaiaed 
of for gadding about, and keeping horses; having separate sleeping- 
chambers, and extravagantly fine clcthing: farther, as having gardens 
especially appropriated for their separate use and pleasure. The effort 
to revive the favour monastic institutions once held in popular esteem, 





The first Abbey of Melrose was founded in Saxon times, ona site two | was of little avail. Monachism was on the wane, In 1531, James V. 
miles farther down the Tweed than the present edifice. This was, like | flndiog bis kingdom in tranquillity, “ sent to Decmark for his horses and 


the Saxon charch of Lindisfarne, described by Bede, built of oak, and 
thatched with straw and weeds; and, like that famed retreat, was the 
scene of the early years of St. Cuthbert’s monastic seclusion. It 
flourished till the reign of Malcolm III., when the monks were compelled 
to quit, owing (o their refusal to swear allegiance to that monerch : after 
which, it occupied a minor position, and was termed St. Cuthbert’s 
Chapel. Tbe moch more importact and magnificent abbey on the pre- 
sent site was founded by David I. of Scotland, who also piously founded 
the abbeys of Holyrood, Duofermline, Kioross, Newbattle, Jedburgh, 
Drybargh, and Kelso, believiog that, by instituting theee nurseries of art 
and peace and of learning, he was advanclog the interests of his kingdom. 
Melrose was pied by a ity of Cistercian mooks from the 
Abbey of Rievalle, in Yurkshire, who rapidly developed the resources of 
their new possessions, The nobles, actuated by the example of their so- 
vereiga, liberally conferred grants of land, and saltworke, aod privileges 
of pasturage for oxen and sheep ; of grinding at their mills free of mal- 
tare ; of fishing, with gilts of nets, and of immense quantities of peat for 
fuel ; and Melrose increased in wealtb, usefulness, and fame. 

The monks of Melrose possessed in the latter part of the thirteenth 
centary more than a bundred saddle horses, as many more for agricultu- 
ral purposes, and more than three times that namber in outlaying mares 
and foals, They bad 3,000 acres of land in cultivation, and 15,000 acres 
of forest, common, and pasturage lands. They had, also, 3,000 bead of 
oxen, 200 cows, 80 bulls, besides calves, and more than 20,000 sheep, 
deer, swine, and pouliry. They bred, bought, and sold ; they exported 
the fleeces of their flocks ; they sold fish from their fisberies (salmon from 
the silvery Tweed,) frait from their orchards, butter and cheeee. 

In excavating, the foundations of the monastic domestic buildings are 





occasionally found, but no positive plan can be formed of them. They | 


would probably have been modelled upon the plan of the parent monas- 
tery at Cieteaux, which the rules of the order compelled the abbot of this 
other branch establishments to vieit every four years. Besides the 


church, chapter house, cloisiers, dormitory, lavatory, and refectory, there | 


were other arrangements which are not quite so familiar. There was the 
lour of the monks (/e parloir des moines, colloquii locus): the most abso- 

te silence being preserved among the religious, this was a special par- 
lour placed near to and leading cut of the cloister reserved for those en- 
in more serious studies, 80 that they might not be excited by the 
scandal of the monks. The chauffoir (calefactorium), where the monks 
warmed themselves after the moroiog chant at sunrise, and greased their 
sandals before begioniog their early work ; the kitchen, with its attend- 
ant offices acd watercourse ; the infirmary and its dependencies ; lodg- 
ings for etraogers ; a wax room; @ small library where the brethren de- 
posited their books. Over the monk’s parlour was the great library, 
which was reached by a staircase in the south transept of the church, 
which stairca’e also conducted to the dormitory, eo that the monks coald 
descend from it into the charch (an arrangement very apparent at Hex 


mares, and put them ia parks to improve the breed of native horses ; and 
to Flanders and France for artillery, powder and bullets, pikes and har- 
ness, and other ordoance. He also introduced into Scotland, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, Dutchmen, and Englishmen who were cunning craftsmen ; 
ganoers, wrights, carvers, painters, masons, emitbs, tapesters, broudsters, 
taylors, chirargeoos, apothecaries.” Perhaps it was to pay these crafts- 
men, that in 1535 he invested himself with the admiaistration of the 
revenues of the Abbey, aud in 1541 procured the resignation of the ab- 
bot, that he might confer the benefice upon his infant son. In Septem- 
ber, 1544, an Eoglish army under the Earl of Hertford, again invaded 
Scotland, and Melrose was for the third time destroyed. It has, proba 
bly, remained as it was then left, except that a portion of the nave had 
beeu fitted up for parochial service, and considerable damage has been 
additionally effected by making it for many yeare the stone quarry for 
the neighbourhood. 
—_—— 


JUSTINE’S GAGE D’AMOUR. 


The Dake of —— had a passion for diamonds. He was allowed to be 
an excellent judge, and no doubt he deserved to be so estimated, for 
there were maoy reasons why no excelleuce, unless deserved, shou'd be 
accorded bim. His name had been connected with many infamous ecan- 
| dals, and it was said that be had fled from his ducby in a balloon, Yet 
his undoubted judgment in diamonds, and his unique collection of those 
| fascinating gems, made bim tolerated by many who would otherwise 
| have given him the cut direct. The Duke of —— was seated at one of 
| the small tables near the south wiodow of the Kureaal at B—— B——, 
sipping an orgeat, to which his Highvess is particularly partial, Ono the 





|otber side of the same table was M. Placquet, a young Frenchman, a 
} third-rate actor of the Theatre of Varieties at Paris. He pretended to be 
nothing more. His style of living was in d with bis positi 
laud he had come to B—— for the purposes of his art. He said so to 
tboee who bad been curious about him, and the Dake of —— bad been 
| one of the number. He was enjoying a modest cup of coffee, and dally- 
| ing with the spoon, when the Duke’s attention became fixed upon a ring 
woro on the fourth finger of the young man’s left band. The Duke evi- 
dently desired to ask M. Placquet a question, bat his politeness re- 
strained him. The Duke struggled in vaio. The ring fascinated him 
like the eyes of a basilisk, and M. Placquet played with his spoon moat 
provokingly. The Duke could bear it no longer, aud therefore gave a 
ehort bem! to attract M. Placquet’s attention. 
“I bope you will pardon me,” said the Dake, “ but I have a passion 
for diamonds.” 
M. Placquet smiled, bowed, and looked strangely puzzled. 
“ Excuse me,” said the Duke, “ bat would you allow me to examine 
the one upon your finger ?” 
“ Monsieur is disposed to be pleasant,” replied M. Placquet, a shade 








ham.) Then there was a ball for — conference and di i 
which were held in great esteem in the 

all interference with the religious and i 1 tasks of the cloister, 
but encompassed with ove outer wall, were mills to grind corn and ex- 
tract stables, granaries, haylofts, watercourses, lodgings, and work- 





oil 
vegetable gardens. 

ite dedicated to the Virgin Mary on Sanday, 28th July, 1146, 
after baving occupied ten years in building, and the early abbots were 
marvels of learning and piety. O/ their learning the Chronicle of Mail- 
ros béars witness. According io the rales of the Cistercisns, the monks 
were obliged to 
twenty-four hours. This rule broke up their work time and their rest 
into periods of short duration, which must have iaterfered with both com- 
fort and bealtb, The Nocturoal was performed at two in ibe morning, 
Matins or Prime at six, Tierce at Nine, the Sexte at noon, the Nove at 


three, Vespers at six, and Compline after eeven. At Curfew, or eight, 


the monks retired to rest. With all this severity of discipline the abbot 
lived in great state and kept a sumptuous table, to which guests of a 


superior rank were iovited, iosiead of being entertained as others were 


by the boepitaller. He owned servants, horses, hounds, hawks, boats, and 


many other luxuries. The prior also kept up some state as the represen- | that I am right. This diamond is of 


tative of the abbot on all occasions when that dignitary was absent, and 
was the recogaized authori'y in all matters relating to the income of the 
=. The superior beld ine next raok. His duty was to cuperintend 
the disciplice of the monks and convent, to see that the gates were pro- 
poole secured at eve, aud to read over the names of the monks after they 
retired to the dormitory to ascertain if all were present. There were 
besides various other officers, the cellarer, the refecti the chamb 
lain, the eacrist, the almoner, the infirmarier, the bospitaller, who re- 
ceived pilgrims, strangers, and wayfarers, and provided them with ea- 
tertaiament in a room devoted to the purpose called the hospice or guest 
; the chantor or preceator, who instructed aod conducted the 
eboir ; the treasurer, who received renis and paid accounts and wages ; 
the porter, kitchener, besidee hepdomadaries or monks, who took weekly 
turns in performing certain offices. This well-ordered establishment 
varied in number: in 1250 there were 80 monks living there; in 1540 
there were 70, and 60 lay brethren ; in 1542 there were 100 monks and 
probably as many laymen. 

The —_y and its poseesrors enjoyed great prosperity for a long series 
of zou. o 1215 King Alexander II. met the northern English barons 
io Chapter house, who agreed to pat him in possession of Nor thum- 
berlaod and Carlisle if be would assist them in the assertion of their 
rights to King Jobo. Pilgrims flocked to the Melrose shrines. Many 
bequests and donations were made, and many persons of distinction 
sought to be admittcd as novices. The curious form cf application for 
this privilege of anoviciate in an Eoglish convent was as follows :— 
“ Syr, 1 besyche yow and alle the conveat, for the luffe of God, our Lady 





Sanct Marye, Sanct Jobn of Baptiste, and alle the howle cowrte of 


hevyne, that ye wolde resave me, to lyve and dye here emongs yow, in 


the state of a monke or prebendarye, and eervant unto alle, to the bonor 


of ot solace to the companye, prouffet to the place, and belth unto my 
fow 
In 1296 the monastery of Melrose, in conjanction with those of Jed- 
bargb, Keleo, and 
~— of the convent was disturbed by an attack in the night by Comyn, 
gent of Scotland, who forced the abbey gate aud killed several Eog- 
lish soldiers, who, with their commander, Hugh Audley, were lodging 
there. A further scene of bloodsbed was enacted in 1332, when Edward 
IL, returoing with his army frow Scotland, sent forward 300 men to Mel- 
rose, to prepare for his ti d Douglas, hearing of the king’s 
movements, resolved to defeat bis measures, and, unknown to the 300 
men thus seut forward, obtained an entrance into the abbey. On their 
arrival he attacked them unexpectedly, and, killing some of them, com- 
pletely routed the remainder. Eoraged at their loss, the English s8o!- 
diers avenged themselves on the monks, slew the prior, sabred many of 
the infirm monks, inclading two who were blind, and wounded others ; 
and, cerrying away every valuable, marched southwards, dealing death 
and destruction on their road. Io 1326 the ravages made by the infu- 
eoldiery were repaired when King Robert granted the monks £2,000 
to rebuild their charcb. This sum was equal in value to £50,000 of our 
resent currelicy. vey | three years afterwards this monarch died, leav- 
Dg @ letter to bis son in which he r ded the tery to his 
favour, and directed that his beart should be buried there, The king, 
ere be expired, superseded the direction given in the letter, by express- 
ing a wish that bis heart should be deposited in the Holy Sepalchre at 











for the numerous artificers employed by the community, and flower 


Dryburgb, swore fealty to Edward I. In 1303 the | dom he 


of displ e passing over his face. “Iam notin a position to wear 


istercian order. Removed from | diamonds.” 


“My dear sir,” said the Dake, “I assure you I had no intention to 
offend you ; and, believe me, the ring you wear is a brilliant of a very 
pure water.” 

“ Poor Justine!’ balf muttered M. Placquet, shruggiog his shoulders, 
“ you give diamonds |” 

“ You seem to doubt my judgment, sir!” said the Dake, his dark eye- 
brows contracting, and his eyes—he had terrible one as they 
always did when be became angry. ‘I say it is a diamond, sir!” 

M Placquet drew the ring trom his fiuger, and presentiog it to the 


perform their devotions seven times in the course of | Duke, said: 


“Satisfy yourself, sir! It is only one of the excellent imitations made 
for stage use, and was given to me by a little ballet-dancer—some day 
to be my wife—as a gage d'amour. It cost ten francs, sir, a large sum for 
her to expend even upon me. I went with her to purchase it, and se- 
lected it from a buodred others equally brilliant and valuable.” 

The Duke beid the ring to the light, then shaded it with his hand, and 
put it to all the tests usually employed by connoisseurs, 

“ My opinion ie still unch d, sir,” the Duke, “ notwithstanding 
all you bave toid me, and I am prepared to lay any wager you please 

reat value,” 

* M’sieur,” replied M. Placquet, with a deprecatory sbrug, “ I am only 
a third-rate actor at the Varieties, and cannot pay wagess il I lose them ; 
but I will jastify what I have told you. You are a stranger to me—m 
ring, you say, is of great value—take it away, and submit it to other 
jadgments, aad when you bave found that my ten-franc ring is only glass 
$ a, retara it to me to-morrow at this hour, for the sake of my little 

ustine.’ 

M. Placquet considered be had delivered a first-rate exit speech, so, 
leaving the riog with the Duke, he made a capital bow, and withdrew to 
an eogeary round of applause, 

The 
dealer of Hamburg, chanced to be at B—— B——, and he pronounced 
the stone to be worth 10,000 franca, and cheap at the money. M. Plac- 
quet and the Duke were equally punctual. The poor actor turned pale 
when the Dake told him the result of his inquiry, and offered to become 
the purchaser of the ring at the price set upon it by the Hamburg 





“ Fou are very good, M’siear, very,” said M. Placquet, “ and will per- 
baps ferm a bad opinion of my intellect if I hesitate to accept your li- 
beral offer, and for the reason I am about to give. I told you the ring 
was the gift of flancée Justine. You do not know her—how should you? 
She is the soul of sentiment aad of affection, and she might blame me did 
I part with her gaye d'amour without ber consent. If you will allow me to 
write to her in Paris, and await ber auswer, should she consent, the ring 
is yours. In the meen time, pray take charge of it, and if possible, con- 


ake was right io his judgment. Lewis Emanuels, the diamond- | &. 





changed, chan to paste, and might have been bought in Paris 7 
where for ten ES i The Duke demanded M. Placquet to be eat fer, 
M. Placquet, as we have said before, had left the night preceding with the 
Dake’s five hundred golden louis jiogling in hie pocket, accompanied by 
the venerable grandpapa of poor little Justine. Yes, the ewlndle was 
plain enougb. M. Placquet and his confederates had heard of the Duke’s 
passion for diamonde, and had clubbed together to purchase one of great 
beacty. This the Dake saw, examined, and purchased ; but Justine’s 
venerable grandpapa had travelled malle poste from Paris with an exact 
imitation of the same diamond which M. Piacquet sold the Duke, and the 
pretended futur exchanged it over the parting kiss which he so lovingly 
bestowed upon it. No one pitied the Duke, he was so unpopular; but 
L. 





no one laughed at him to his face, he was so vindictive. 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION BUILDING. 


Some months sioce we gave a general description of the architecture 
and the disposition of various sections of this enormous building, as they 
are inteaded to be appropriated to its many requirements. To a certain 
extent we explained its structure and peculiarities, and dwelt with con. 
siderable satisfaction upon the bighly-ingenioas manaer in which the 
arcbitect-eugineer had overcome certain difficulties incidental to the site 
itself. Amongst these it would be unpardonable vot to give bim great 
credit for the effectual manner in which he bas turned what would real! 
be, in ordinary hands, a serious obstacle into a positive advantage. rd 
may not be generally known that the roads surrounding the site are 
about 5 feet above the common level of the ground on which the build. 
ing stands, consequently ‘he view obtained by a visitor who would have 
to descend this 5 feet would be one singularly disadvantageous to the 
whole aspect of the interior, Anentry down a step, as every builder 
knows, would be inconvenient, and anythiug but imposing ; to obviate 
this by raising the whole floor, which is sixteen and a half acres in extent 
with made earth, would bave seriously enbanced the cost of the build. 
iog, and, from the inconvenience to which the workmen would have been 

ut of working upon newly-made ground 5 feet in depth, might have de- 

ayed the completion of the whole, or, at least, imperilled that resalt, 
Let the reader consider what would have been the condition of such an 
artificial floor during the progress of the works after a day or two of rain 
ora few weeks ofdry weather even, traversed as itis by huudreds of 
heavily-laden carts and waggons, god by thousands of workmen from 
Gay-dawn till night. Considering this, the reader will give Capt. Fowke 
due credit for the ingenuity he has displayed in causing the entrance to 
be by mears of ascending two steps to a raised dais under each dome, from 
which grand views of the whole interior may be obtained, commanding 
by their very positions the best spote for obtaining that view. From this 
level the visitor will descend by either of three vast fi'ghts of steps, each 
80 feet in widtb, to the nave before him, and the trans »pts on either hand. 
From these favourable stations the eye will range along the length of 
the nave itself, traverse the courts to either side, and take in the len 
of either transept, as its wiogs stretch to north and south. Upon this 
platform masees of ehrabs are to be disposed, with fountains amongst 
them, it is hoped, and seats so disposed that, elevated above the interven- 
ing bodies of the moving throng upon the floor beneath, the spectator 
may contemplate the whole wonudrous gathering at a glance, from the 
on on the north side bounding the refreshmeut-rooms, to the massive 
piers on tbe south side, which already sastain the permanent pictare- 
galleries. Every visitor to the Exhibition building of 1851 must have felt 
the want of some euch point of vantage for obtainiog a geaeral view. 
None such existei there, and it was a common practice, as it is now at 
the Crystal Palace, to ascend to the lower gallery for the purpose ia 
uestioo,—a toilsome process, avoidable in the building now erecting, 
thanks to the genius of the designer, who has thus improved upon aa 
stacle to success. From the level of the dais the visitor may ascend to 
the galleries, which are to be a mile anda half long, surrounding the 
nave itself, and inclosing the eourts on the north and south. 

Before we proceed with our account of the progress made with the 
works, it will be needful to enable the reader to judge how enormous is 
the amount of labour vere | done, by briefly recapitalatiog the nature 
of tbe general plano of the building, its skeleton as it were. The back-bone 
of all may be called the nave itself, ranning 800 feet from east to west, 
and 85 feet wide, and 100 high. At each end is placed a transept ran- 
niog north and south, 635 feet long, 85 wide, and 100 high ; over the in- 
terseotions of these are placed the gigantic domes, dao-d al io plan, 
160 feet in diameter and 250 feet bigh: that is, 45 feet higher thaa St. 
Paul’s, and 48 feet greater in diameter. Puraliel with the nave, and 
connecting the ends of the transepts one with the other, rans on the south 
side the permanent pictare gallery, and on the north side the refresh- 
meat-gallery, which last overlooks the fresh verdure, the varied arcades, 
the terraces, flower-beds and fountain-cascades of the Horticultaral 
Gardens. We have, therefore, for "general plan, three edifices parallel 
to each other, ic. the nave, the pi cture-gallery, and the refreehment-gal- 
lery ; these are connected by the transepts crossing the ends of all and 
inclosing two enormous oblong spaces, one to the north and one to the 
south of the nave. These oblong spaces are respectively divided into 
three portioas, a small central and a larger wing court to the east and 
west. These courts are all surrounded with gulleries, and, being the 
only portions that therein resemble the first Exhibition building, are 
lighted from the top by glass roofs, The north-ceatral court is 150 feet 
by 86 feet ; the soath-central court 150 feet each way. The two courts 
on the north side, that lie to east and west of the central court, are 250 
feet by 86 feet. The two courts on the south side, similarly situated, are 
250 feet by 200 feet. The height of the whole is 50 feet. The galleries 
surrounding these courts, like those in the nave, are 25 feet from the 
ground ; some of them are 25 feet and the larger ones 50 feet wide. It 
may be said that the westera transept is extended 1,000 feet for the 
machivery-in-motion department. The width of this “ annexe,” as it is 
called, is 200 feet, which is divided into four vistas, 50 feet wide each, of 
the lightest imaginable construction and mo:t eminently pictureeqae 


y | appearance. As to the appropriation of the several portions of the build- 


ing, it is briefly thus :—the nave, traosepts, galleries and courts for the 
— of general industral productions ; the brick Building oa the north 
inclosing the narrower courts, for refreshments ; the grand picture-zal- 
lery extends along the south, and has auxiliary wings in front of the east 
on west transepts extending their whole leagth ; these picture-galleries 
requiring to be lighted from the top, are placed above the entrauces, 
which on the south side stretch to either hand for the displuy of carriages, 


Having thus given a general résumé of the whole stracture our readers 
will uoderstand the gigagtic amoant of labour which has already been 
employed, and its great resulte, whea we say that by the time these words 
are read, the whole nave will not only be erected from end to end, but 
actually roofed in, the wooden roof following the erection of the huge 
epanoers, which go over the nave and make a vast vaalt of its enormous 
length and breadth, as rapidly as those spanners can be framed upon the 
ground, hoisted in two portions, and united together 100 feet high in the 
air. Upon these the angular frame-works of the roof (the rafters, so to 
speak) are placed, which give to the exterior rcof its geutly-sloping form, 
and harmonize so admirably with the semi-circular spanners of the ar- 
caded roof itself. Upon these rafters is laid, as fast as they are erected, 
the weather-boardiog, over which the patent felt, that forms the altimate 





firm your judgmeot, for I cannot believe ia my good fortune.” 

The Dake refused, then hesitated, and at last consented to become 
os a of the ring, after giving M. Placquet an acknowledgment 
n writing. 

When M, Placqaet saw the Dake’s signature, the poor fellow was over- 
whelmed at the bonour be had received io his recent association with so 
great a apes aod be uttered a profusion of apologies for the free- 

ad used in the iatercourse. The Dake dismissed him very gra- 
civusly, and M. Placquet proceeded to write to bis distant and much- 
beloved Justine, 

Io a few days M. Placquet received an answer from Justine, not by 
post, but through ibe ageacy of that young lady’s venerable grandpapa, 
and who bad journeyed expressly from Paris to assure Auguste (M. 
Placquet) tbat he could do as he pleased for their mutual advaatage. 

A meeting was arranged, and the Duke and M. Piacquet were alone. 
Five handred golden louis jingled in the pocket of M. Placquet, ia ex- 
= * for poor lite Justine’s ten-franc purchase. 

“ Here is the little box they gave me with it,” said M. Placquet, taking 
the riog from the table, and pressiog it fondly, very fondly, to his lips, 
and then placing it in the litile casket, which he retarned open to 





Duke. 

The Duke closed it, and pat it into his pocket. M. Placquet was evi- 
dently much moved by his good fortune, and the Duke, observing it, very 
scon released bim from his presence. 

The same night M. Plecquet aod the venerable papa of poor lit- 
tle Justine left B-—— B ——. The next morning the Duke of —— in- 
vited the Princess of A., the Couatess of B., and the Margrave of C. to 
inspect his new parchase. Whea it was produced the Duke could scarcely 
believe bis eyes ; the ring was the same in size and in setting, but it was 














protection of the roof, is spread with equal rapidity. Aa immense ir- 
crease of strength, without any additional weight or cost, has been ob- 
tained by laying this boarding diagonally across the framework of rafters, 
£0 that it ties together the whole roof it covers in. Along, step by step, 
as the buge travelling crane advances, lifting the spanners to its righ 

and left (which it will be remembered are intended to cover in a span of 
eighty-five feet), the framework of the clerestory windows are 
the great sashes, which are twenty-five feet square, being ineer be- 
tween the perpendicular sides of the spanners as rapidly as those spanners 
take thelr proper positions. All this will, it is expected, be completed 
by this day ; moreover, as the roof goes on, the floors of the gallery are 
laid on either side of the nave and even now floors are putting forth 
lateral feelers to cover in the basement arcades, or rather bridges, which 
connect the galleries of the nave with those along the north side of the 
permanent building for the pictures and carriages, Before long, the 
glass for the clerestory windows will be put in, and the whole interior 
of the nave thas secured from the weather, so that the operations of floor- 
jog and paitting may go on during the winter, without delay. We will 
give an idea of the vast labour thus presented to the mind by saying that 
the nave and traneepts contain 166 round iron colamns, 12 in 
diameter, and the same number of equare pillars abatting upon them. 
There are 312 smaller round colamns of 8 inches diameter for the gal- 
leries, and 149 12-inch equare pillars, with 138 8-inch clerestory round 
columos. For sustaining the floors of the ——o there are 
160 10 inch square pillars. The glass-courts have 62 round colamas sap- 
porting their roofs. Our aathority goes on to say that, besides all 

the works ia cast-iron alone compris: 1,165 girders, 11,600 feet of pipes, 
15,000 feet of gatters, 14,000 feet of railings, 1,000 brackets, 700 trusses 
and girders 1,400 shoes, the whole weighing nearly 4,000 tons. The 





whole of this ironwork may be said to be upon the ground, and by far 
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the largest portion of it actually erected. Having thus far proceeded 


| feet from the ground. The Yorksbire stone blocks upon which the great 


with our account of progress, let us remind the reader that it was not | columns rest in the concrete foundation, weigh each more than a ton.— 


yotil the 9th of March last that the “ setting out’’ of the works com- 
menced. , 
All this may be called a trifle, compared with the fact that the brick 


picture-galleries, whose foundations were not dug until some time after | 
the date just given, now fairly stand complete, as far as the builder’s 


t of the task goes, with the exception of a small portion at the west 
end. Not only this, but the roof is oa for the whole length, the sky- 
lights are more than glazed and partly painted. The bow-backed roofs 
above the towers, at either end of the galleries, double as they are, are 
just completed. The great centre tower over the main entrance in the 
Cromwell Ruad, is advancing. The joists for the floors of the picture- 
galleries are all placed, aud the flooriog itself will soon be laid down, 
now the roofis on. In this respect the contractors may. be said to bave 


| Atheneum, Oct. 26. 
ee 


FRANCE FEELING HER WAY. 


| The pamphlet that gave riee to the subjoined remarks, has already 
| been forgotten—at least by foreigners. “ Revindication” is nevertheless 
| #0 systematically edopted as the policy of the actual French xovernment, 
| that pointed disclosure of its tendencies, in one direction, can scarcely 
be out of place. One of the London weeklies of the 12th ult. thus writes, 

Whether Le Rian et la Vistule is directly inspired from the Tuileries or 
| not is a matter of little moment. It would aot have beea written had it 
* not been in harmony with approved opinions. * * * The argament 


been perfectly punctual, having got the roof on this portion during the| of Ze Rhin e la Vistule is this. There is a shivering and dread among 


current month, which will afford ample time for the drying of the baild- 


| the Rhine people. It is imagined ia Rhineland that France is about to 


ing before the pictures are deposited. The Commissioners were anxious | « reyindicate” ite natural boundaries. The Rhine must of course be one 


that this should be effected in order to profit by the experience gained 


| of those mataral boundaries. France, it is thought in West Germany, 


at Manchester, where the entrance of wet and existence of damp are said | has already takeu a decided step in the direction of re-anuexiag terri- 


to have seriously affected some of the choicest works of Art. Without) 
such a precaution as this there could be little hope of getting together | 
a large collection of pictures, comprising loans from private galleries.) dread of a chimera. The Rbine is not necessary to Frauce. 


The east transept is in a similar condition to the main southern pictare- 


gallery : roofed in, partly glazed and painted. The west transept is lvss 
advanced, but as soon at that on the east is a little more complete, the 
whole available strength of the workmen will be turned upon it, and | 
what a thousand men, with several steam-eagines and scores of horses, | 
and every mechanical appliance to aid them, can do, will be seen in a 


very few days. 


On the exterior of the southern or great picture-gallery it will be re- 


membered we described its chief ornamental character to consist of an 


areade intercepted by a central porch and two mioor ones in each wing, | jag one half of a bank-note. Let German 
or rather beneath each of the towers on the angles. In the tympans of | the King of Prassia coming on a visit to 


this arcade stacco is being placed, and in one an ex 
sume it is experimental, at least—chromatic decoration has been placed, 


consisting of geometrical forms in lines and curves, following the con-| with the Vistula. 


tory and reconstitating its frontier by appropriating Nice and Savoy. 
All these fears and suspicions and shiverings are, however, only the 
Rivers are 
not real geographical boundaries—it is only a mountain chain which, po- 
litically, strategically, and commercially, is a natural boundary. It is 
not, of course, correct to say that France ought not to rectify, and is not 
bound to rectify, her territorial limite ; but the left bank of the Rhine is 
not a political necessity, and therefore it will not be taken. As to 
rivers, speaking generally and in the days of modern civilization, they 
do not separate peoples, but unite them. Logically and geographically, 
a country must have either no bank or both banks of a river. One bank 
is an anomaly—jast as it would be ridiculous to suppose a person covet- 
dismiss its fears. Here is 
ompiégne, Let him be as- 


perimental—we pre-| sured that his duties and those of his people do not consist in defending 


the Rhine, which nobody wishes to meddle with—they -are concerned 
Russia is the real enemy of Prussia. She is, if you 


straction, which appears tolerably satisfactory, as far as one can judge | like, an aggrandizing and ambitious country. She is possessed with 
by the single bay yet seon. How it will look when repeated the whole | ideas of invasion. It isher policy by day and her dream by night. Let 


length of the arcade is extremely questionable. With all our hearts we 


Praseia concentrate her energies in the direction where her menacing 


trast that the pretentious sham of stucco, as now understood, isnot now,| danger lies. It is on the Vistula that the solid rampart of liberty and 
nor ever will be placed apon this building. There is nothing so meao,| Christianity must be crected. Let the suspicion sleep that France wishes 


80 pene bee as this material, nor anything so calculated to injure 
the public taste for good Art, as its employment on a building which 
tram, 


ts forth the love of Art, &o. as its birthright and inberitance. | useful to her. 


to take any Prussian provioces. Oae word, however, in the ear of Pras- 
sia—tbere are certain Russian or Polish provinces which would be very 
The Russian mast be crashed and driven back into the 


Bare honest bricks are infinitely preferable to this abomination, the cheap | domains of chaos and old night. Russia has no mission in Europe— 


pretence of a handsome mask. If we cannot have stone, or tiles bearing 
colour, the last being the sole proper deccration and armoar for simple 


neither liberty nor religion owes any obligation to the Czars. Prussia 
had much better, instead of creating enemies on the West, prepare itself 


brick, let us, for honesty’s sake, have bare brick alone at present. It} with defences on the East. 


will speak little indeed for the architect’s confidence ia the beauty of his 


design if he cannot let it rest upon its owa merits in the broad disposition | pampbleteer. 


of masees, &c., and if he considers the wretched stacco, that will need to 


This is the argument, and these are almost the very words, of the 
e can quite believe that the Fox in the fable addressed 


the very same sort of language to the Hen roost. What is the use of all 


be whitewashed every year, anything of a desirable addition to hie work. | yoor bolts and bars? As to the door of the hen-house, it is quite a su- 
We were given to understand that the building would remaia undecora- | perflaous protection. The fox is a gentleman, and does not waat the out- 


ted, and be presented without a mask, until the fands allowed of a proper | side of the door. Both sides or none is the fox’s 


licy. As tothe hens, 


and really architectural system of decoration being employed upon it. | their real danger lies on the other side of the farm-yard. There is a 


The sight of the stucco above mentioned makes us protest 


it and | hawk there—two or three fields off at least. What the cocks and hens 


express an earnest hope that this material at least will be avoided. The | really ought to do, is to build another hen-house out there in the fields, 


poor plan of painting or staining the stucco, at any rate on the system of 


emall lines and curves now to be seen in the tympan referred to, will be | own doors, and to remember the sublime mission of the Fox. 


no improvement in the eyes of an artist or architect. Colour, to be ef- 


fective and valuable, mast be employed in masses, boldly disposed, es- 
pecially upon a buildiag like this in question, which isnot by any means 
too bold or broad in effect. Frittering colour away in little stripes and | ,: 


bands as now hiated at, will have no more than a pretty tea-gardea-like 
effect, the pettiness of whieh there will be here no great masses of light 


and shade or bold deposition of form to relieve or overpower. It must 
not be forgotten that big domes and half-a-mile of arcading do not con- 
stitute a grand building of themselves, and that every effort should be 


made to give sobriety and mass of composition to the exterior. 


The exterior of the west front is completed from ite southern angle as 


far as the porch iteelf, and the centering framework for the porch is up 


northwards of this, again, the front iscomplete. The arcade of clerestory 


windows, with their sashes, as we have 


t a most imposing ap to the ¢ 


pearance , being perfect foresis of | commandée par la justice, et corséllée par la pradence. 
auge timber balks, bolted and tied together with a multitade of trussce 


and take the hawk’s nest if they can, bat at present to throw 7 - 
is En- 
pire is Peace. Hitherto, wherever the fox has passed, he has only sown 


rience, never had to regret the sweet violence with which his lips have 
issed them. “ Partout ot la France a passé, elle a déposé le germe des 


droit de regretter avjourd’ba 


of the argameat. Only let us see what it amounts to. No political 
boundary is of the least value. Nature writes ite lines of demarcation in 
the sea and in the mountain chains alone. France has followed the 


r 
, ane r 





cross-pieces, divided into stages, or working platforms. The scaffold | sane irriter \’orgueil national de !’Allemagae.”’ 


slone is above 200 feet high—taller than the Fire Monument of London 


and looking much more effective than that doee, pitched in a hollow as/ it, Here is just the same lofty, mystic utterance that 
it is now seen. Under the east dome, this week will see completed the | self pours out. We have the same sort of 


of the eight t iron shafts, which sustain the 


ac’! greater portion 
a iia weight, to the height of 84 feet out of their total elevation. The 
pon: After speaking of these 

enormous fixed ecaffoldings, over which the domes are to be placed, as it 
were, on a core, and when that is done, and the enormously costly frame- 
work = -_ , it may ~ ee _ Eo of the not less aston- 
isbing and mighty traveller u n building the nave itself, before tt amphlet is entirely unofficial. 
aleened to, and never yet described. A “traveller,” as it is called, ordi- phe Be = ey 4 
narily is a moveable framework, provided with crabs and windlasses for 
lifting great weighte, which rans upon notched or cogged trams placed 
upon a lofty wooden framework, that goes astride, as it were, of a build- 
ing. For obvious reasons, the “ traveller” now in question works within 
the building. It is avout 90 feet high, jast below the inner side of the 
roof itself, about 60 feet wide, and may be 80 feet long at the base. The 
whole of this hage temporary structure rests upon twelve wrought iron 
wheel’, which work upon a treble line of rails, four wheels upon each 
rail, of the largest size, both rail and wheel. When it is needful to move 
this enormous framework the stationary engines undertake the daty, and 
draw it along the railway laid down before it as it advances along the 
mave. Thus arranged, this “ traveller” can be taken, vast as it is, along 
the railroad with astonishing ease. When it has done its duty for the 
builders, the painters will take possession of it, and perform their fanc- 
tioa upon the building it has erected. Bailt at the east end of the nave, 
it will traverse the nave to the west, return for the painters’ service, and 
then come all to pieces—the shortest-lived giant, and of the rapidest 


topmost lift of this id is now 200 feet bi 


growth on record. 


Having laid before our readers the progress of this astonishing build- 
ing, let us remind them that seven months ago the tarf was unbroken | one of those crashing blows which the Emperor or the Kio 
where it now stands, covering twenty and a balf acres, sixteen of which 
permanent being equally so with 
the Crystal Palace, while the really solid portion, that now most com- 

, is caicalated to stand for ages, and is far more solid in construction 
most public buildings erected ia this country or abroad, They will 


are of a permanent nature, the least 


stand thas for the service of the pro 
and Industry. The Society of Arts 


Exhibition forthcoming next year, although 


The cost of decoration may be, and it is proposed it 
vided for, defrayed out of the profits of future Exhibitions. 


The mode of lighting the interior is threefold: the nave, by means of 
clerestories on eitner side, which therefore face the north and south as- 
pects, and may be shaded on the latter from the sua by blinds.’ The pic- 
ture-galleries will be lighted from the top with skylights and an inner | hopes to be free. 
roof of ground-glass, we believe, to relieve the strength of the light, and 
make the interior more secure against the intrusion of wet, almoat im 
possible to provide agaiost with a single skylight; the courts and the 
* annexe” aze also lighted from the top. The carriage department, as it 
is called, and the refreshment department are lighted from the sides. 
£50,000 is directed by the charter to be spent on the central portion of | at this 

refreshment department, which, like the last, is also 
to be permanent, will consist of two halis, each more than 300 feet long, 
that is, much more than the length of the King’s Library ia the British 
pon these and upon the picture- 
galleries about eleven millions of bricks will be employed, about nine 
Besides the cast-iron ma- 


the bailding. The 


Museum ; they will be 75 feet wide. U 
and a half of which have been already laid. 


to take a Continental 

decennial Exhibitions of Art| will take him from London to 
secured to itself already for 
bicety-nine years the portion it will require, and the Commissioners of 
1851 have engaged a reservation of sixteen acres for ten years to come, | saud years ago. 
at a ground rental of £1,000 a year, or a total sum of £10 000 by them 
to be paid. The whole cost of the eae y beng not be laid upon the 
ere is little doubt that the 

profits, if at all commensurate with the success of 1851, might with ease 
be employed to purchase the whole edifice as it will stand completed. | fall powers from bis Holiness the Pope, till m 
Sixteen acres of the building may be purchased outright for £430,000. 
ould be so pro 


»| If this is not a Napoleonic idea, it is an uncommonly 
lief in a mission—the same a. 


same ambiguous orecalar verbiage concealing a solid 


geographical fact, but not the expreesion of a political necessit 


peror has got to send her. 
—_—— 


POPE VERSUS CZAR. 


commanic: 


gentleman who wishes to see what we may call the real —— onl 
Bradshaw, aod he may easily arrange a whi 


It seeks help where help may be found. 


inierest the universal fortunes of so great and momentous a struggle? 





t ; for the durati 














































liberty and equality, and all the fowls of the air have, by a blessed expe- 


libertés modernes, et pas un pays qa’elle ait touché de son épéen’a la 

Peette violence féconde qui lui a ¢té faite.” 
Very consolatory aod reassuring to those to whom this graceful meta- 
phor was addressed ; and possibly the Hohenzoller will admit the force 


;| great law of natare in revindicating the western slopes of the Alps. She 
is prepared to follow this law. “It is not pretended that our tern 
id before, is placed. The gigan-| frontier is to remain as it was traced by the diplomatists of 15.” “ De ce 
tic scaffolds, needed for the constraction of the domes, are complete, and | c6:¢ du Palatiaat et de la Prusse rhé tificati ourait étre 
lie aurait 
Vinappréciable avautage de satisfaire aux nécessités de notre défense, 


imitation of 
prophet him- 
generalization—the same be- 
ppeal to natural laws, to destioy, and te 

daties assigned by Providence—and, let us add, the same lack of logic 
and consistency, the same insolent defiance of all existing rights, and the 
efiaite purpose, 
which is clear enough to the utterer, but which it is conveaient to bide 
in hints and suggestions made apparently only to be disavowed. No 
Bat whatis gained by it? Is 
there any nucleus in the comet whose tule is of such surpassing rarity 
and tenuity? Just this. That it is the duty of France to rearravge her 
frontiers ; that the pacification of 1815 ie as worn out as the Testament 
of Alexander ; that it is the mission of a river to flow through homogene- 
ous territories, and, therefore, that the left bank of the Rhine is = - 
; that if 

it were a question of interfering with the Rhine, it is not the Tete bank, 
bat both banks, which woald be demanded. Prussia is further informed 
it is of very little use for her to give herself any concern on this score, 
but that ber best course would be to detach herself from the Russian alli- 
ance, to open her mouth and shut her eyes, and see what God or the Em- 


The medieval enthusiast, and even the historical student, often feels 

a secret longing that he could have a glimpse of the grave and terrible 
straggles between the civil and ecclesiastical power in the Middle Ages. 
What a thing to see, if only for a minate, the awful solemnity of an ex- 
, the stern rigoar and fell blight of an interdict, or some 
. avenged 

himself at last, perhaps only to make atonement in his turn! It appears, 
however, that we need not travel back six centuries for this. If not at 
our doors, it is, at all events, within a few days’ railway travelling. Any 


areaw in a given number of hours. He 
will there see, in all their native grandeur and on a coloseal scale, the 
moral forces that divided the allegiance of the civilized world a thou- 
He will see the myrmidons of a semi-Oriental despot 
scattering religious processions, stripping mourners of their weeds, enter- 
ing charches, aod clearing them of their congregation in the very act of 
prayer. By and by he will see the Archiepircopal mandate affixed to 
the sacred doors, announcing that the Cathedral is closed, by virtae of 
y Lord the Emperor has 
made a satisfactory expiation for that outburst of secular pride. Such 
are the two great contending powers. They have both to make a long 
arm to reach the scene of the contest. The one sends his legions from 
St. Petersburg, the other his missives and spiritual terrors from Rome. 
Oa the «pot the minor actors in the enene are not les: strange. There is 
a crashed nationality, which lives on its glorious recollections, and still 
It pushes its 
roots and its suckers to Rome, and seeks to find in the wide-epread 
sympathies of a universal Church a sufficient falcrum and weapon 
against the vastest of Contineatal dominions. Who may not watch with 


That was the state of things at Warsaw last week, and no doubt is so 
of the struggle, the obstinacy of the com- 
batante, and the deep seat of the quarrel do not allow the situation to 
change very rapidly. What is most remarkable at this moment is not 
that in a city in a state of siege, and filled with camps, the churches 
should be cleared of political demonstrations. The Emperor of All the 
Rassias and bis devoted servants may easily be credited with the power 


baunt of the strongest of bis rivals ang antagonists. Itiseomething mor 
than Royal jealousy or popular disaffection that the Pope has to 4 
counter in this instance. The Emperor of Russia, as th» chiet of the Rus- 
sian Church, is the priocipal head of that hydra of Antichrist with which 
Rome maintains, as it believes, incessant yet eventually triumphant war. 
The two greatest of spiritual Powers are here in opposition, Russia her- 
self has long avowed that the extinction of this rivalry is necessary to 
seal ber poseession of Poland. So long as that nation is Catholic she ex- 
pects nothing bat resistance, either long smouldering or in periodical 
outbreak. So all her Overweening power and all her subtle policy are 
directed to root out this vital source of rebellion. Her eyes, her hands, 
her feet are on Poland. There they are, like wrestlers in the old group, 
closely latertwined, on almost equal terms, though one, indeed, over the 
other. Nevertheless, Rome, through her hierarchy, sends hope and reso- 
pe hag — ——_ - the oppressed. This she does from o 
city on the walls of which the French fia i 
placed oy that of United Italy. CSE Ce Es, Ee oo 

bn phe ony can do this, she must also 
what o as she of that temporal sovereigaty whi 
80 little stead io this iastance? A piece of poten ee 
and a messenger in priestly can be d tched, and speed his 
way as well from the Vatican, or the Quiriaal, or any other Papal resi- 
dence, as from the capital of a Papal State,—as well, indeed, from Avig- 
non as from Rome. Nay, in this case there happens to be no reason to 
dread the secular ioflueace of ao Italian kingdom. Victor Emmanuel 
himself would not object to eee the Poles fortifying themselves with Its- 
lian influences against the arms of the Northera despot. The old game 
o! siding with the weaker against the strouger, and so giving hope to the 
nations, and inspiring a salutary caution in tyrants, can be carried on 
just as well from a church or a palace as from a fortification or a camp. 
It is, indeed, a spiritual warfare, so far as it appeals to the aspirations or 
the terrors cf mankind. The advocates of the Pope’s temporal preten- 
sions, therefore, while they will be not a little pleased to see how he can 
defy the Northern Potentate in one of his own capitals, mast admit that 
the argument tells both ways. So far as it tells for the efficacy of spiri- 
tual powere, it tells also against the necessity of temporal aids and ap- 
pliances. What is the Pope at Warsaw bat a purely spiritual power? 
He is only a name, a mystic personage, @ ruler of i , @ shepherd 
of souls, or whatever else the Churches may call him. There he has not 
a soldier, a bayonet, or the smallest emblem of worldly power to embod 
his pretensions. Yet he can do what even the Russian Emperor himself 
would hesitate to do ; and, eo far from the act being one of fatal precipi- 
tancy or ignorant rashness, all Europe waits to see what expiation will 
be offered. and when the Cathedral of Warsaw will be considered suffl- 
ciently holy for the partisans of Poland and the Pope.—7imes, Oct. 22. 

—_—_— ee 
DUST-HOLE 
RUBBISH SHOT HBRE. 

The effect in the free States of our great oaval success ia South Caro- 
liaa will be like electricity—it will fire the whole North, as if with a 
flash of lightning, aod another great uprising will take place. But the 
effect in Eaglaad will be equally decisive, and be probably attended 
with far more important consequences. The news of this event, and of 
other simaltaneous victories, taken out by the steamer which left Boston 
yesterday, will fall like a bombshell in the midst of the British aristo- 
eracy and goverament, who have been secretly iatriguing for the last 
thirty years for the disruption of the republic and the destraction of de- 
mocratic government. * * * This is now the third revolutionary 
war upon which we have entered with the Englieh aristocracy. * * * 
The effect of the present war, unless it is speedily brought to a close, 
- be to revolutionize the British empire, and with it half of Europe. 
—New York Herald, Ed. Nov. 14. 

The course of the patriotic press is to show a bold front to the British 
goveroment, #0 as to convince it that, rather than permit any impudent 
interference in our internal affairs, we are prepared to accept the alter- 
native of war for the third time with Eagland, even though we bave a 
domestic war upon our hands. The latter is pow in a fair way of being 
brought to a successful termination ; and after that let the selfieh nation 
who has been the originator of our troubles look out for such retribution as 
the re-united republic will kaow how to inflict.—Jbid, Nov. 13. 





expect to hear the question,— 








The principal featare of the work is simply a strong iron tube reaching 
from shore to shore in the still depths of the Channel, beyond tbe infia- 
ence of the storms that render the sea dangerous on the surface. It is 
eupported by its own buoyancy, having a powerful tendency to rise ; and 
is kept down by anchors or boxes attached to and surrounding it and 
filled with rough stone, both boxes and tabe being covered by an em- 
bankment of similar material ; and, as the current alternates up and 
down Channel with the rise and fall of the tide, the ellt of the bottom 
carried by it against and into this embackment will fill up the interstices, 
and io a few years convert it into a solid impermeable masa having the 
appearance of a wat Fick and from shore to shore, about 150 feet wide 
at the base, 40 feet , and from 40 to 120 feet below the level of low 
water. Ia short, the materials of which this embankment will be formed, 
are the same as the French Bogineer proposed to use in forming his ie 
lands, through which be intended to penetrate to the bottom of the Chan- 
nel. The tube will pass through tbree ventilators, one in mid-channél, 
aod one about a mile from either shore: thas the main portion of the 
work will be 18 miles in length ; and this divided by the deep-sea venti- 
lator gives two sections of 9 milee each ; consequently, a train can never 
be more than 4} miles from an opening ; and trom this point will be car- 
ried to each opening Sues ing with a chimney rising nearly 300 
feet above the level of the roadway at the middie, and 200 feet at the 
otber ventilators ; and to josure sufficient draft to clear away all smoke 
and foul air, powerful machinery will be employed, if necessary, to force 
air to the parts most distant from the ventilators; which, retarning 
along the flaes, will carry away the smoke and vapour left by a passing 
train, and keep the atmosphere within the tube pure and pleasant ; while 
the cleanly -painted me pce iron, and a thoueand double lamps— 
one every 35 yards, will give a cheerful aspect to this ocean roadway, and 
render it an agreeable contrast to the noise and damp and darkness of an 
ordinary tunnel, or eveo the miles of uoinvitiog scenery that often meet 
the eye in broad daylight. The roise in this tube can be reduced to 
the minimum ; unlike tubular bridges suspended in the air, the sound 
and vibration cf the iron will be deadened and neutralized by the equa- 
bility and elasticity of the p ithout ; and, as the situation of the 
roadway will admit of a perfectly united rail, the sensation travellers 
will experience on entering the Channel Railway will be akin to what 
we feel, after walking on a gravelly road with thin shocs, when we step 
upon the downy eward of a smooth green lawa.—Mr. James Chalmers’ de- 
scription of his proposed Channel Railway. 


The ghost of George Robins is revisiting the pale glimpses of the moon, 
and must be ap by the feeling that his example was not tendered 
in vain. An auctioneer advertises a Northumbrian estate for eale, and 
describes it as the “throne of the graces, modelled in the grandeur of 
pature, upon the fairest of streams, the Coquet, aad formiag a panorama 
of sylvan scenery that centuries since sheltered the anchorite, and gave 
to local history £0 interesting a pige.” So says Mr. Dookio ; but this 
is nothing to what follows :—alleedonc/ “ With features of no ordi 

stamp, their expression must be seen to be admired—if not worshipped. 
The language of grove, of rock, of cavern and of cascade, will then be 
beard in all the poetry of natare, while surrounding objects lend en- 
chantment to the view,—Warkworth Hermitage, that pilgrimage of 
Nortbumberland—the castle, that vestige of Norman power, articulating 
in broken accents the idiom of a forgotten tongue. The highway of 
pations on the one hand ; on the other, the pathway of Aériel.” What 
that may be we would never presume to guess ; but we koow that this is 
very fine writing ; aud, by way of contrast, we give with it a copy of an 
inscription, which is quite in another style, aod which may now be read 
on the south side of the Serpentiae river:—‘It ts hereby ordered by 
HB.H. the Dake of Cambridge, Ranger, that all persons who bathe in 
the Serpentine do conduct themselves with decency and propriety ; that 
they are hereby enjoined from passing uader the arches of the bridge 
and from committing any nuisance. George, Ranger.” “It is hereby 
ordered that they are a eojoioed from” is a s@yle which we kaow 
pot how to characterize. e do not suppose that it is “ royal,” bat 
H.R.H.’s ture seems to give approval of the “ exercise” of his sub- 
ordioate. Whatever it may be, however, we find it surpassed in a coa- 
salar notice which comes from Japan. In the course of a notification, 








and the wili to do all that is necessary to maintain bis authority. What ly 7, Mr. Consul Howard V rites :—* British 
terials we have already mentioned cs to be employed, 1,200 tons, or| is indeed remarkable in this, the m 2 dated Kanagaws, July 7, Mr. Consal Mo ones 


thereabouts, will be needed of wrought-iron for the enormous ribs of the | the Pope, maiatained by French bay 
domes. The = at the entrance of the pieture-gallery in the Cromwell 
eet oundations, of concrete | churches of a distant capital ia the face of Impecial armies. 

throughout, are 5 feet thick. If the windows to the nave and transepte, | that when the Pope, to say the real trath, has not a shred of temporal 
¥ | power left, bat can only do as General Goyon allows him, he cao dis- 

force as they = 


Road are 14 wide and 7 feet thick ; the f 


which of course are in a double line, were extended in a single one, the 


would form a glass ecreen nearly a mile long and 25 feet high. The} charge 
glass courts are to be 5@ feet in height, the gallery inclosiag them 25 








mandates and censures that seem to acquire 
to be nowhere so strong as at the greatest distance from home 


le of the nineteenth century, is that 
latching with feeble | ney: week, the undersigaed having heard that the streeve of Yokobama 


subjects are requested to be careful how they walk about during the 


are likely to be exceedingly crowded, and to remain at home dariag the 
evening.— Athenaeum. — ; 
At the International Meeting on Social Science to be held next year in 
London, the subject of costume is, I see, to be introduced.—I have lon 
been endeavouring, in my limited sphere of action, and beyond it when 
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have bad opportanity, to call atteation to this subject. None more im- 
tant to this country coald be introduced; for in no country io 

a m perbaps in the world, except among the lowest savages, is the 

lation generally, especially the f-male portion of it, so vilely clad. 
—Wages are higher here than in any other country ; provisions and all 
the conveni of life more easily attainable ; and yet, 
wherever the Anglo-Saxon race and babits are dominant in Great Britain 
and in Ireland, especially in London and all our towne, the dress aod 
general appearance of the popalation are eordid beyond expression ; fil- 
thy, though pretentious ; hideous and inconvenient, though sometimes 
elaborate.—The effect of our parks, our Goest etreets, our grandest inte- 
riors, and our public spectacles is destroyed by the foul and deosyed ap- 
pearance of the masses. The leprosy of filth is evident, even in the 
clothing of the richest of our labouring classes. 

I honour labour : I reverence bonest poverty : I should always prefer 
the society of a clean day-labourer to that of a dirty duke ; but I will 
never associate witb filth and pretentious squalor, if 1 can belp it—Cor- 
r lent * London Builder.”’ 





The scow Adantic, which went over the Falls of Niagara on the evening of 
the 3rd inst., made the extraordinary voyage in safety, and was found 
the next morning safe at the Pagoda Islaod below, without a particle of 
water in ber cabin, and the table as spread for sapper when so uncere- 
moniously deserted the other night. Scarcely a plate or teacup moved 
from its position, or the lamp removed from its stand, which must bave 
cheered and bid defiance to the raging element in its onward course ; for 
it ceased only to perform its functions when the liquid {t contained was 
completely cousumed.— Canada paper. 
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refer to is absent now ; on his return it will be attended to. 
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A CHANGE. 

Afcer a long period of deliberation, we have decided to reduce the 
price of this jouraal, and we beg to refer our readers and subscribers to 
the Advertisement above, in which the reasons for such a step are eet 
forth. To that simple statement nothing whatever need be added ; but 
we advert to it thus prominently, because it affords ue an opportanity 
for saying a few words more or less personal. 

Daring the past six months we have felt prompted at times to pen re- 
marks on the grave events ocourring around us, that were not unlikely 
to give offence. Believing this to be a duty, though knowing it to be a 
difficult and feeling it to be an unpleasant one, we bave never- 
theless raid our eay, wisely or unwisely, but always in gocd 
faith. We desire now to declare the consequence so far; and we 
do it with mingled pride and gratitude. With all our plain-epeaking 
since the civil war in these United States commenced, not a dozen 
sabecribers bave withdrawn their sames from our subscription list, on the 
ground that our views were objectionable. We are grateful, we say, for 
this tolerance, during a period when passion and prejadice and national 
amour propre bave been so generally, and not unnaturally, stimulated. 

As for the marke of regard that we have received incidentally from 
habitual readers to whom we are personally unkoown, they are and have 
been abundant; and for them too we desire to express our thanks. 
Often aleo, and in anexpected localities the interest felt io our welfare 
haa been so marked and unusual, that we are tempted—though sorry hands 
at eolicitation or canvassing—to suggest how well-wishers can serve us. 
The Addion bas been for many years past the dearest paper in the coua- 
try ; hereafter it will rank with the cheapest. A word in season to a 
relative or neighbour might materially aid in iccreasing its circulation. 


Telegraphic Record of a Week in Europe. 

Not a paper or@etter from tbe Old World has come to hand since 
Tuesday of last week, when the Persia brought us the Liverpool mail 
of the 26h ult. The agents of the press however at Father Point, C. E., 
aod Halifax, N. S., are 20 copious in their communications, that every 
item of one more week’s news bas been already spread before the pab- 
lic. So far as the United Kingdom is concerned, a dead calm prevails 
in politice, broken only by divers and diverse comments vpoa the course 
of events here, that issue from the lips of after dinner oratorsin all parts 
of the ovuntry, and from the pens employed upon the 7imes in particular. 
We find nothing fresh or noteworthy ia any of them; nor can we 
refrain from once more expressing our wonder that a nation 
which is wrestling with ite destiny ani shaping its own ends and living 





in the midst of momentous issues, can bestow such unwearied attention 
upon the mere opinions and utterances of on-lookers, who have reiterated 
in every possible form—including a positive intimation to that effect 
from still another member of the Cabinet, the Dake of Argyle—their 
fixed determination not to be participants in the strife. If writers here 
would discuss the causes that have prodaced a fall in the price of Cotton 
and arise in the price of Consols, their criticisms on British doings 
might be more profitably bestowed. 

With sagacious foresight, the royal parents of the Pricce of Wales 
have so varied bis education and iatroduction iato public life, as to asso- 
ciate him by degrees with not a few of the institutions of the State. 
Military, academic, social, legal, charitable—with each in tarn the fatare 
Sovereign is brought into contact, though it be true that sach a sab- 
division of time and interest could scarcely develop a first-rate eoldier or 
scholar or lawyer or practical philanthropist. But it is something, ina 
land where stability is estimated at its daeworth, to have the leaders and 
the followers in many a profession and calliog linked together, 
by connection with a common head. Sach sympathies will give force 
to the national will when expressed, and will aid the British Isles 
to sustain that place in the estimation of the world, to which—de- 
spite envious cavillers—it has pleased Divine Providence to elevate 
them. The remark is suggested by reading of a brilliant festival that 
took place on the 3let ult. in the metropolis, when the Benchers of the 
Middle Temple enrolled the young Prioce among their members, and he 
inaugurated for them their magnificent and newly constructed Library. 


doned, as is only thecase when sauve qui peut is the word. Finally, a large 
quantity of Sea Island cotton is put within the graep of the victors. 
This immensz success being fully established, the forts being occupied, 
and found to be easy of defence against any landward attempt at recap- 
ture, General Sherman, the Commander in-Chief, issued a Proclamation 
to the inhabitants of the invaded soil, which strikes us as one of the most 
remarkable productions of the day. He does nut appear fa it “flashed 
with victory,” to use the cant pbrase, but iovites the inhabitants, in 
kindly and temperate language, to lay down their arms and renew their 
old connection with the Federal goverament. Oa the delicate point of 
freeing or interfering with the Slaves, he is no less sober—eo much go in 
fact that he has incarred the high displeasare of the anreasoning aboli- 
tion journals of the North. He telle those whom he addresses that the 
Government has no desire to meddle with their property or local 
institations, unless the necessities of a protracted war should 
compel him to use means set before him. The effect of this 
Proclamation in Charleston we have not yet heard ; but seeing that, 
on the day preceding the victorious entry of the foe into 
Port Royal harbour, Governor Pickens of South Carolina trans 
mitted to the Legislatare of his State a very gloomy picture of its re- 
sources against possible attacks, we cannot bet snticipate an excess of 
alarm. Whether this wlll lead to a levy en masse of all the white inhabi- 
tants capable tf bearing arms, er whether (he Southerners will recognise 
the unpalatable truth that they have greatly and fatally underrated the 
power and wealth of the North, it scarcely becomes us to express an 





—Another ceremonial, not devoid of significance, is also d, as 
having occurred at Windsor on the following day. Several Kaights 
the new Order of the Star of India were formally invested with their 
badges by the Queen’s own hand. That they were “ distinguished” per- 
sons the Telegraph informs us. There is no room to doubt this. No 
carpet knights or court favourites will achieve this distinction. The 
Star of India will only glitter at the breasts of men, who have fought or 
toiled amid difficalties, and with success, upon a soil always perilous to 
tread. 

The European continent does not promise the same tranqail fatare 
that we gladly hail for England. The colossal empire, whose irresistible 
might acd triampbant progress towards the overthrow of British eway in 
the East are euch frequent themes with American sensation journalists— 
Russia, destined in conjunction with the United States to overawe the 
universe, bas fallen upoa trouble at home. The student disturbances, 
suppressed at St. Petersburg, have brokea oat at Moscow and elsewhere 
in the Imperial domain; and to the sullen and passive resistance of 
Poland, and the discontent of the Nobles touching the emancipation of 
the serte, may perbaps be now added an inc!pient yearning for some 
approach to representative government. Popular gatheriogs are 
Geemed possible at St. Petersbarg, when the Czar retarns from his 
excursion to the Crimea and Circassia. We do not ‘desire to yield im- 
plicit credence to every ramour of the sort ; but we cannot conceal from 
oarselves that if Alexander the Second be endowed with more humane and 
liberal feeliogs than his father and predecessor, he lacka the fron will and 
the dominating qualities of mind and manner and person, which gave the 
First Nicolas so potent an inflaence over his subjects and enabled him to 
frown down internal troubles. 

The financial state of France causes some uneasiness. Externally—and 
her ruler takes care that her external policy shall perpetually hold forth 
the prospect of movement or change in eome direction—the enigmas of 
the day remain unsolved. It is reiterated tbat the Emperor is about to open, 
or has opened, negotiations with Austria for a cession of Venice, and that 
the Dake of Magenta ie going as special Eavoy to Vienna, to treat upon 
th's delicate subject. We incline to believe the report. The idea would 
be truly Napoleonic. There would not be a chance of succees, or a wish 
for it. The Italian Kiogdom or the Austrian empire would be secretly 
encouraged to ack terms utterly uaacceptable ; bat the negotiati 


pini They may indeed take a deeperate course, and determine to 
fight to the last extremity ; though, as neither of the forts just taken wag 
blown up, to prevent its falling into Northern hands, we incline to doubt 
whetber the motives that actaate other men are entirely without 
influence in South Carolina, The utter and irretrievable raio that 
stares men in the face, when they persist in fighting against supe 
flor odds, comes home to their minds sooner or later. In this case,— 
not to mince the matter—the utter extinction of slavery looms up at no 
great distance, if those whose means are comparatively unlimited are 
provoked beyond eudarance. Be it observed, we express no wishes aod 
have no opportanity, even if we desired it, to obtrude advice. Oaly, we 
cannot but see, and seeing cannot bat declare, that this footing obtained 
on Hilton Head Island is the hardest blow that has yet beenstrack. Far- 
ther{attacks by land or water would, we know, be extremely difficult and 
dangerous ; bat if General Sherman and Captain Dupont remaia quietly 
where they are—asnd it would be almost impossible to dislodge them, 
with supplies and reemforcements accessible by s»a—th+ blow is scarcely 
less severe. 

Nor is this a'l. The Union men claim a great victory in Kentacky,\ 
gained by general Nelson’s brigade over the forces of Generals Williams 
and Howes, both of whom were taken prisoners, together with 1,000 men, 
400 dead being left upon the fiel@. Also, it is said that the Union men 
in East Tennessee have broken down the great railroad communication be- 
tween Virginia aod the South-West, by burning the bridges ; and we read 
that at Guyandotte in Western Virginia a temporary advautage obtained 
by the Confederate inbabitants has been avenged by the destruction of the 
town. We are really glad that we are privileged to exclude from our 
columns the narrative (true or false) of the treachery practised towardsa 
body of Federal troops, which is said to have provoked this retaliation. — 
The ramoured escape of the famous steamer Bermuda from Savannab, 
with a cargo of cotton, is more than balanced by the reported capture of 
the still more famous steamer Suméer.—Oa the whole, Fortune has in- 
clined of late immensely to the Federal side. The press, we regret to 
say, is now urging the viodictive course which it repudiated, when there 
was doubt whether all the North would join heartily io the effori to 
crush out Secession. 

Minor Matters. 
The week has not been & lees iateresting one ia minor matters, all 





might be protracted indefiaitely ; time would be gained ; Earope would 
be amased ; the eyes of Italy would be taken off from Rome ; the French 
garrison would remain a fixture in that city ; the chances of the future 
might be trusted. We believe this rumour, then ; though we utterly 
discredit certain remarks in that clever sensation joarnal, the Indépen- 
dance Belge, with reference to the “ulterior projects” of France, 
Spain, and Great Britaio, ia the contemplated descent upon Mexico. 
For the other powers we cannot answer; but we have no doubt 
that just es the schemes of the two first-named become deep and prospec- 
tive, the participation of the last will be limited more and more to mo- 
derate means and ends precisely defiaed.—A long disputed point between 
France and Switzerland, regarding certain rights of the former in the 
frontier Valley of Dappes, has been brought toa head. French troops 
have ocup‘ed the ground, end the Swiss Federation have resolved to pro- 
tect their territory. We presume the quarrel, having reached this dan- 
gerous polat, will be referred to the arbitration of other powers. 


The War; Fortune Favours the North. 

No: the most impatient of the throng that haunts the balletia-boards 
of our newspaper offices can complain that the past week bas been de- 
void of excitement. It has, on the contrary, been prolific in events or in 
the promulgation of them ; and one of these may we think be set down 
as the grevest that has yet happened since the day when the fall of 
Fort Sompter inaugurated the civil war. We allade, of course, to the 
complete success of the great naval expedition of which so much has 
been said, and the doings of which have crowded the columns of our 
bretbren around us for several days past. The story in brief is this. 
The tempestuous weather that prevailed along the coast harrassed the 
fleet grievously, and caused the loss of two or three ships; bat, being 
well conducted and well managed, they were rallied in due time, and 
fioally, on Thareday morning last, the armed vessels of the equadron 
were led ia by Captain Dapont, commanding on board the Wa- 
bash, to attack Forts Walker and Beauregard which guard, three 
miles apart, the entrance to the fine harbour of Port Royal in South 
Carolioa. After several boars of cannonadiag and shelling—the gans 
of the fleet being admirably served, and the steamers kept in motion ac- 
cording to the method of attack approved and adopted since the iatro- 
daction of steam—the two forte were precipitately abandoned, the small 
flotilla of the Confederates having been driven back into the shallow 
and narrow inland waters at an early period of the action. The ma- 
Deeavres of the squadron eppear to have been most cleverly planned and 
executed, and the guonery to have been excellent of its kind and very 
effective. The Southern artillery seems not to have been equally effi- 
cacious.—Not to repeat the detail, familiar to every reader, the attacking 
party eustaioed only the trivial loss of 8 killed and 20 wounded, while, 
jadging from the namber of bodies found in aod around the forts, 
the Southern loss is set down as at least 100 killed. But the resalte 
were very decisive. The forts were captured; the town of Beaufort 
was utterly abandoned ; fifteen thousand troope were landed and en- 
camped on Hiltoa Head Island ; the neighbourhood was evacuated save 
by the negroes on the p!antations, who have already displayed the negro 
propensity to make friends with the stronger side ; the retreat of the South 
Caroliniaos was apparently a rout, inasmach es arms, ammanition, per- 
sonal effects, letters, orders, aod a thonsand minute objects were abao- 


ted with the war and its thousand sarroundings, even though 
orators and penmen cannot fix upon themselves the attention of a country 
engrossed with adventures by land and sea. They are not silent indeed or 
laid aside, these tongues and quills that rale the world ; but their ia- 
fluence is less apparent while the men of action are at "work. Perhaps 
it is for this reason that the comic side of things, eaid asd written by - 
personages of exalted station, catch just now the public ear or eye, 
quickened by the thanders of canso1 and the march of arméd men. At 
least we would not be thought wanting in due respect to the President 
of these United States and his Secretary of State, if we declare that 
they have caused us more than one smile of late—no slight boon ia 
mournful times. 

There is no imaginable reason why the U.S. Government—“ the best 
the world ever saw,”’ as we are told daily by men in office and writers 
who fain would be—shoald follow presedent ia its diplomatic dealings. 
Bat it chooses to follow the old-fashioned modes of etiquette, and to have 
its ministers and representatives observe the panctilio customary else- 
where ; nor shall we quarrel with it on that account. Therefore, whea 
some days since, Edward Count Piper, the new Eavoy from Sweden, pre- 
eented his credentials with accustomed phraseology to the President, it 
was quite in order that Mr. Lincoln ehould find his extreme plea- 
sure in receiving a Swedish Minister greatly enhanced by the dis- 
covery that Edward Count Piper was the man. Remembering 
that Mr. Lincola is said to have asked Priace Napoleon how many 
brothers the First Emperor had, it is gratefal to find bow admirably he was 
posted on the “ ancestral stock” and glorious antecedents of his Swedish 
listener. This part was perfect ; bat we smile, we say, whea we find the 
President, abraptly and unexpectedly, ia defiance of all laws of diplo- 
macy, breaking off into the gratuitous declaration : “ This country, Sir, 
maintains and means to maiotain the rights of haman natare!” The in- 
terlude was bat brief, if uaique of its kind, and well calculated to astound 
any well-bred diplomat. But the Count was not called upon for a re- 
joinder, luckily for himself. If be had been, the righta of human natare 
might still be under discussion. 

Mr, Seward has latterly shown so mach eccentricity of atyle, that he who 
watches that stat politician,we mean—can scarcely fail to have his 
laugh. He has tickled us twice since our last issue, once by a little ora 
torical flourish, and once as the recipient of a little wholes me advice. 
Oa the night of Monday, one of the divis'ons of the army at Wasbingtoa 
serenaded General McClellan, and the Secretary of State made the soldiers 
a short speech about the “ Goddess of Liberty walkiog abroad with ber 
azare robes flowiog around her,” not forgettiag “ the best government oa 
the face of the earth.” We leave the Goddess to the care of the Provost- 
Marebal,who will certainly arrest her if she be not clad in decent attire; bat 
we smile outright when we find the ex-Governor of the State of New York 
makfng the strange assertion that this Government is “ the firet that has 
exi:ted eighty years” Is it so far then from the State Department to the 
Congressional Library? Did Mr. Seward sweep out of his mind all his 
historical lore, when he crammed it full of bitteraess and prejadice’ 
Oar second smile at bis vagaries is so well shared by a Philadelphia ps 
per qaoted elsewhere, that we only invite the reader to enjoy it at third 
hacd. 





Til Fortune of the Canadian Steamers. 
At one period, the “ Galway line” appeared to incar more gtievoas 





disasters and more frequent losses than any of their competitors in At- 
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lantic traffic. Of late, this uneviable distinction seems to have been 

transferred to the Montreal Ocean Steamahip Company, whose spirited 
efforts to make the St. Lawrence the direct highway for passengers be- 

tween Canada and the United Kingdom bave been better appreciated 

than rewarded. It is therefore with very siacere regret that we notice 
the wreck of their fiae ship the North Briton, on Taesday of last week, 

upon one of the Mingaa Islands opposite Anticosti. She struck there in 
the dead of the night, ia thick weather and during a gale of wiad ; but we 
refrain from repeating the painful particulars already kaown far and 
wide. Providentially, after more than forty-eight hours of considerable 
danger and very serious apprehension, the crew and passengers were 
safely taken off by two schooners ; and it is hoped end believed that they 
subsequently waylaid and were put on board the Company’s next follow- 
ing thip, the Anglo Sazon, which sailed from Montreal for Liverpool on 
Saturday last. From the rescaed we must except a boat’s crew of seven, 
who left the ship and bave not since'been hegrd of. 
Among the passengers were Sir Allan and Lady Macnab, Mr. and Mr. 

Vankoughoet, and Major Feilden, of the 60th Rifles, accompanied also 
by bis wife.—P.S. The Anglo-Sazon was fortunately iatercepted. 








Loss of a French War-Steamer. 

It has been for some months past the joint duty of British and French 
war-steamers to carry despatches to and from the Co2suls of their reapec- 
tive nations at eandry Southern ports ; to scan the efficiency of the vari- 
ous blockades ; to watch as spectators any offensive or defensive opera- 
tions at which they might assist iu their character of neutrals—in short to 
cruise up and down the coast, always prepared to protect vessels under 
their own flag from evch sudden and illegal anaoyance as hostilit'es 
sometimes indace. We most heartily regret that the French corvette, 
Prony, Oapt. de Fontanges, carrying 6 guns and a crew of 140 inclusive 
of officers, bas been totally lost on a sand bak off Ocracoke Inlet,'N.C. She 
ran aground at 4 A.M. on the Sth inst, in moderate weather, the cur- 
rents pecaliar to the coast having throwa her out of reckoning. Ia the 
afternoon of that day—baving failed io the iaterim in his efforts to pro- 
cure a‘d from shore—the Captaia saw several steamers carrying the U. S. 
flag bearing down Southwards, and despatched a boat to speak one of 
them and ack for assistance. The reply seems to have ben that they 
could probably tow him off, bat, in order to do it, mast wait several 
boars until high water. Tais was misunderstood, and Capt. de Fontaa- 
ges was led to imply that they woald make the attempt. It was not 
made ; and as the weather became bad a very anxious night waa paseed 
on board the Prony. Oa the following day at 2 P. M., two Confederate 
tags came out of the Inlet, too late to save the ship now hope- 
leasly imbedded in the sand, but in time to rescue the crew and 
Officers, who, before leaving theic vessel, spiked the guns that 
had not been origival thrown overboard in the effort~to lighten 
her, and transferred their gmall arms to the sea. On the 7th, a party 
again returned on board to eet fire to the wreck, so anxious was the com- 
manding officer that the injuactions of his Government thould be car- 
ried out and that notbivg should fall into the hands of the “ belligerents” 
on either side. In the end, the magazine caught fire and the Prony blew 
up. Else might have been seea the ghastly spectacle of a fight over the 
goodly carcase. Captain de Foatanges exercised a sound judgment. 

The wrecked mariaers were treated with unbounded hospitality and 
kindness by the C. 8. flotilla withia the Ialet, and were carried by some 
of their small craft, through Pamlico and Albemarle Sounds and the Dis 
mal Swamp Canal, to Norfolk. At that city their reception was also gener- 
ous in the extreme ; and also at Fortress Moaroe whither they were sent 
under a flag of trace. Finally, they arrived safe at Jersey City at a very 
early hour on Wednesday, where, by the prompt personal attentioa 
of the Marquis de Montholon, French Consul-General, resident 
at this port, and the kiod and liberal arrangemeats of Mr. 
Cunard, the crew were lodgei in some of the buildiags of the Ca- 
nard Compasy, while the officers were invited to make themselves 
at home oa board the Persia. It seems in short that, so far as sympathy 
and generous treatment can alleviste misfortaae, our allies have nothing 
to complaia of. They do complain however—but we thiak without rea- 
son—that one at least of tae foar United States steamers meatioaed above 
did not remain by them as requested. The excuse, with bat scanty par- 
ticulars before us, seems to us entirely valid. There was no reason to 
apprehend lose of life ; and the possible loss of a fureiga ship of-war was 
not to be weighed agaiast the urgent public daty of fulfilling iastruc 
tioas, and carrying forward the troops on board who formed part of an 
organized expedition. Had this beea a case of personal peril, we kaow 
well how speedily aud gallantly any United States ship would have 
harried to the rescue. 


Saint Andrew's Seciety. 
At a preparatory Meeting of the St. Andrew's Society of the State of New 
York, held at the St. Nicholas Hotel, on Thursday evening, 14th November, 
the following gentlemen were elected officers of the Society for the ensuing 


year. 

Adam Norrie, President; John T. Johnston, Ist Vice-President ; Robert 
Gordon, 2nd do. ; Alex. McKenzie, Wm. Paton, Allan Hay, Robt. B. Campbell, 
James Fraser, and Wm. Brand, Managers ; Robt. Hyslop, Treasurer ; Robt. 
Dinwiddie, Secretary; Ramsay Crooks, Assist.-Secretary ; Alex. Elder, M.D., 
Physician ; Rev. Dr. Jno. N. McLeod, and Rev. Jas. K. Campbell, Chaplains. 
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Miss Abby Fay—a lady from Boston, we are informed—was the graceful vo- | audiences.” 
calist of the occasion, and sang the opening’ scene from “ Somnambala” by Bel- | ture to demur. 


lini, and a famous show piece by Pacini, with excellent art perception. It 
is certainly not the lady's fanlt that her voice is rather thin and sharp. Deal- 
ing with what she has, we are glad to say that Miss Fay shows not only a 


—but an amount of caltivation and facility which we seldom enjoy in the con- 
cert-room. Both her style and her method are good; all that is lacking is a 
fuller volume of voice ; a grander tone to the organ which is handled so skil- 
fully. But when we say this in the cold words of criticim, we must not be | 
understood to withhold from the lady a single word of praise. Her assis- 
tance at the Philharmonic Society on Satarday was an attraction to the 
performance; and saying this, we are sayiag more than we have been able 
to say of almost any other artist who his appeared at these concerta, where in- 
differeat vocalism has been the order of the day. 

Two overtures were played ia accordance with the prescribed rules of the 
society, both of which have been previously noticed in these columns. The 
first was Berlioz's “ Carnival Romaia,” a carious work which hardly mses to 
the level of an overture, bat is always interesting to the student of instrumen- 
tal effects. There are few composers who would risk their fame on a romanza 
(repeated, imitated, counterpoiated, and canoned ad nauseam) and a start- 
lingly commonplace dance measure, as Berlioz does in this prodaction. Yet by 
& judicious use of colour the paucity of ideas is completely disguised, and the 
world has willingly accepted “ le Carnival” as the master piece of its composer. 
The second or playing-out overture was Wagner's “ Rienzi,” a work which the 
author ascribes to the errors and frivolous vanities of youth, but which to the 
general public and the average intellig is as hine to any of his later 
productions. There are passages of real grandaur in it, and, what is more re- 
markale, moments of quiet simplicity which a poet might envy. When Wag- 
nor wrote the opera of “ Rienzi” he had not ignored the public ; or, to speak 
more correctly, the public had not ignored him. He was willing to concede 
something to an ear that was worth winning, and the extent of his concession 
may be predicated from this overture. It was not enough ; the opera was a 
failure ; but now when we have come to like things so mach toagher from the 
same pen, we can easily trace in “ Rienzi” a capacity for popular effect, and a 
desire for popular regard. Both overtures were played admirably by the or- 
chestra under the direction of Mr. Carl Bergmann. The concert indeed was so 
uniform'y excellent and enjoyable, that we cannot bat express our regret that 
the baton is to be taken out of Mr. Bergminn’s hands. It seems that Mr. Eis- 
field is to be the chef of the next concert. 

Mr. 8. B. Mills played two pieces—the first, Chopin’s Concerto in F minor ; 
the second, Henselt’s variations on a theme from “ L’Elisir d’Amore.” Con- 
cerning the latter it is only necessary to say that it hasan introduction, a chatty 
operatic theme, a namber of variations, and a fiaale. In its day it was a good 
concert piece, and as a stady of careful treat it is still admirab! Bat 
here its merits end. No one wants to hear short chopping variations however 
excellently they may be dsvived ; they fail to satisfy the ear, and in fact are 
only interesting to the student who may desire to witness the writhings of a 
melody beneath the cruel hand of the master. It is Albrechtsberger who re. 
commends the young composer to exercise his inventive powers by making 
variations on well kaown themes; bat the o!d master does not insist on his 
playing them in public. Henselt’s fertility is unquestionable ; bat where the 
motive is trivial, there is nothing to be expected from its iteration ia clever 
disguises. Moreover it is a cheap kind of dexterity that makes and plays such 
things, and to our mind neither the composer nor the performer need be com- 
plimented on what was certainly a dull and tedious effort. It was far different 
with Chopin's concerto (ia F minor, opus 21) which Mr. Mills introduced in the 
first part of the programme, and played superbly. Here we have ideas that 
will bear elaboration ; thoughts that need explanation by the master as well as 
the artist; and yet with fullness, nothing superfluous, nothing that need 
deprive the performer of his own individuality or interfere with his giving the 
work the widest range of his fancy. The concerto is in his best style; and 
although long, not in the faintest degree tedious The form is somewhat peca- 








beautiful balance of musical phraseology —a just estimate of melodic sentences tion, and the 








At such pretensions and such endorsements, critics must not ven - 
- We may say though that Miss Daly returns to us improved by 


her trans-Atlantic tour. She is more certain of her effects, more finished in the 


personation of the assumed peculiarities of the genuine Yenkee Girl. The au- 
dience received her on Monday with unmistakable demonstrations of satisfac- 
piece serves the Manager's purpose of filling the vacuum between 
the secession of Mr. Clarke and the return to the Winter Garden of those esta- 
blished favourites, Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams, who make their re-appearance 
on Monday evening next. > 2 
See 


Tut Governor To Tue Secretany.—Hon. William H. Seward, Se- 
cretary of State, has the reputation of being one of the most astute of 
statesmen, and also of being the most courtly and diplomatic person ia 
the Government at Washington, When bis letter to the Governor of 
New York appeared, we presumed that there were serious reasons of 
state which made it necessary that some measures should be adopted for 
fortifying our Northera and Eastera boundaries. So we commended 
the vigtlance and forethought of the Secretary. But no serious reasons 
for the letter have been made pablic, and no serious steps have been 
taken to comply with the suggestions it contained. Indeed the oaly 
effect of the document was to create a temporary alarm on the stook- 
boards, and enable the “ bears” to make a baodsome thiog. As it is 
not to be supposed that the Secretary had any intention to produce this 
result, it is perplexing, now, that the real motive of his extraordinary 
paper bas not been made public. 

The subject has been brought up at this time by the appearance of a 
letter written on the 2d iost., by Governor Curtin, of Penorylvania, to 
Secretary Seward, in reply to the letter. or rather to a newspaper slip 
copy of it, which was forwarded to the Governor in an envelope bearing 
the stamp of the State Department. The letter appeared in yesterday 8 
Bulletin. It attracted general attention and received general approval. 
The opening paragraph contains a gentle but proper rebuke for the dis- 
courteous and formal mode adopted by the Secretary of aotifyiog the 
executive of a great state of its wishes. The letver then proceeds to 
answer Mr. Seward in respectful language, and makes it pretty plain 
that the calling on the Stateg to construct fortifications, at a time when, 
accordiag to Mr. Seward, there is a less prospect of a disturbance of our 
relatious with foreiga countries than there has heretofore been, is rather 
singular. The particular case of Pennsylvania is very strongly presented, 
and while the Governor gives assurance that the State will do all that is 
needed of her for the Federal Government, he presents the difficulties 
aod embarrasements that must attend any efforts to fortify car approaches 
from the sea in a very clear and forcible light. The language of the letter 
is so well chosen that we canaot recapitulate the points made, without 
weakening it, and we mast beg those readers that have not examined it 
carefally, to refer to it and read it over. It gives the Secretary of 
State, in a qaiet, respectful way, a useful lesson, which he is not likely 
to forget, when next he has o2casion to address the Goveraors of the 
States. —Phila. Fog. Bulletin, Nov. 13. 





Frenca anv Excuiso Treatwent or THe U. 8. Commissioners.—(et, 9. 
—Haviog nothing more exciting to do the other day, I sat down to look 
over the reports of General McClellan, Major Mordecai, and Colonel De- 
lafield, who were sent as a military commiesioa to Earope by Mr. Jeffer- 
800 Davis at the close of the Crimean War. Perhaps the American peo- 
ple do not koow that their commission was treated with neglect, if not 
with something worse, by the French authorities, and were not even per- 
mitted to see Marshal Pelliesier ; while the English gave them quarters 
in the camp of the Fourth Division, near Cathcart’s-hill, rations, and 
passes, and horses, and detached a steff officer to wait upon them, and 
gave them passages in their steamers wherever and whenever they re- 
quired them.— W. H. Russell, ‘ Times’ ”’ Corresp. 
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HFatts aud Fauncies, 


Oae of the London papers calle Spurgeon the Barnum of the Gospel. 
————Miss Adelaide Phillips, as Sigoora Filippi, bas made a most 
brilliant and succesefal début at the Italien opera in Paris. She a 
peared as Acuzena in “ Trovatore.’——-——Two gentlemen of ecieatii 
attainments have recently been appolated by the Government of Nova 





liar, especially in the second movement, where a species of dramatic declama- 
tion has been attempted and not unwocessfully. It was here that Mr. Mills 
justified his reputation as the best pianist in America. It has been said, and 
sometimes with truth, that Mr. Mills lacks inspiration, aiming it would seem for 
mechanical perfection rather than poetic warmth and roundaess. Bat in this 
movement, where the mechanical difficalties are but slight, he reprodaced, we 
thiak, the composer's intention, and certainly left nothing to be desired by the 
most exigent stickler after style. The third movement, where the composer 
seems unwilling to leave his motive until he has reflected it in every possible 
contrapuntal light, was equally well done. The whole performance indeed was 
so superior that we hardly remember its parallel. It is almost superfluous to 
add that Mr. Mills was rewarded after each movement with a torrent of applause. 





Hrama. 


“ Time tries all” and Time changes all. Comedy, which assumes to give a 
reflex of life in its ever-varying hues, is especially under this kaleidiscopic in- 
flaence. Some forty or fifty years ago, “ Elia,” in one of his deliciously quaint 
Essays, declared that artificial comedy, or the comedy ot manners, was quite gx- 
tinct ; and, he assigned as the cause, that Wycherly, Congreve, and Farquhar 
were too immoral to suit the fastidious and straight laced notions of his period. 
Lamb wrote this when “ The School for Bcandal,” and the prodactions of Col- 
man, Morton, Reynolds, Poole, Kenney, and Kotzebue held almost undisputed 
possession of the stage. The b the idiosyncracies of men were not then 
toned down to the dead level which characterises our times; and out of these 
the Dramatist found material to amuse and delight his auditors. 

Sentiment, too, held its place among the virtues, or rather it met with such out- 
ward respect and def that its qui lly sincere platitudes were wel- 
comed. Bat we of the year 1861, “don’t see” this. We areall too fast, too 
knowing, too wide-awake, to tolerate those “ slow-coaches” of the Drama. 
Even Knowles, Bulwer Lytton, and Milman, are now looked upon as antiquated 
relics of the past ; and Shakespeare enjoys bat a galvanised existence in the 
Titanic energies of a Forrest in this hemisphere, or in the novelty of the Ger- 














. The Philharmonic Society gave its first concert at Irving Hall, on Satarday 
evening —the first of the twentieth season, mark ye—and the masic was abso" 
lately listened to. Think of that! Taere are men and matrons of this goodly 
city who have talked persistently for nineteen years on this auspicious occasion, 
and were damb now. Do yoaenguire why? Simply because for the first time 
they were brought to a place where the slightest whisper came home to roost, 
in the shape of a shout ; where a society cough resembled a violent convulsion 
of natare ; and the shuffle of pretty feet was aa intolerable and warlike march” 
ing of obscure hosts. That Irving Hall has killed conversation is a fact, for it 
may be stated as a truism that no man cares to urge soft nothings to a modest 
ear in the voice of thander. The calprit who speaks above his breath is ar- 

Tested by a gruff echo, and instantly handed over to the musical faries. There 


man interp of Fechter, in the city itself where the great Poet was to the 
“manner born!” The Drama and the Drama’s patrons ignore the past; we 
revel in the ext gancies and platitades of “‘ The Seven Sons;” we sit out 
with calm endurance “ The King of the Mountains ;” and believe that we are 
enjoying a rich dramatic treat. We are intensified by the sorrow of “ The Octo- 
roon,” and think how cheaply and securely we are drinking in our knowledge 
of Southern Life, withoat experiencing the terrors of ‘ Lynch law” or the mani- 
festoes of President Davis. 

There isin trath no denying it; the Drama has lost its high influence. 
Wherever the fault lies—whether with M who have t d with and 
perverted the tastes of audiences with their inexplicable dumb shows and noise 
—or whether the realistic spirit of our times does not find its true exponent in 











are some things that look well ia large print, but the average jon of 
tbe Philharmonic Society is not of the namber. Let as rejoice. 

Seriously, the Society has bettered itself by removing to Irving Hall, and un- 
intentionally we apprehend, for, except as a measure of economy, it is difficult 
to understand why they should have been tempted to leave the Academy where 


there was certainly more space, and space of an available kind, than can be | seemed a few years since to give us a slight glimmering ef a revival of a better 
found in the handsome room opposite. But for sound, and comfort in listening, | order of things, is falling or has fallen into neglect. This latter did attempt a 


there is no comparison between the two places. 
What can be said of Beethoven's C minor Symphony? Dowe not all know 


that it is a work of surpassing beauty to the ear, and of inexhaustible stady to | ponents of this particular school ; but the public appetite now demands higher 
the mind? It is the ripened fruit of the greatest genius the world of music has | spiced viands, and authors and managers are ready at the call. A class of 


ever known, and in its superb proportions and regal bloom pleases alike the old 
and the young. Such a work was worthy of the orchestra that played it, and a 
fall reward to the care that our best conductor had loyally bestowed on its elaci- 
dation. It must suffice to say that we have never heard it to greater advantage. 
Some of the merit of this result was dae to the fiae acoustic effects of the hall, 
which permitted the superb violin p and doablings (especially that nota- 
ble peroration where the second violins play in unison with the first) to be heard 
with distinct The audi too, deprived of its usual luxury of talking, 
listened to the work with rapt attention, and their enthusiasm contribated the 
only additional charm that was needed to make the performance one of the 
most enjoyable we have ever heard. 








d tic fiction—the fact is indisputable, the Drama's moral power is extinct. It 
is now designed solely to beguile a vacant hour ; a still nesessary adjanct in our 
daily wants, but of 30 ordinary and place,a ch ter that we attach little 
or no importance to its qualities or its merits. Comedy has merged into the 
burlesque and extravaganza ; and even the domestic drama, so called, which 





picture of modern life, with moderate saccess, and many of our favourite actors 
fell into its delineation with dable truthfal and were acceptable ex. 





actors, too, has sprang up, who seize upon absurdities and eccentricities of cha- 

racter, and with a sleight-of-band artifice contrive to make these caricatures 
pass current with audiences content to laugh away the passing hour, or to sit in 
listlees indifference flattering themselves that they are amused. 

The Winter Garden has been endeavouring to attract the town this week, 
with one of these hybrid attempts at Comedy, in which Mr. Charles Gayler and 
Miss Julia Daly are the officiating ministers at the shrine of Thalia. Of the 
gent "s qualifi for this task no one should doubt. He is well known 
to New Yorkers as the veracious transcriber of American manners, and the 
Lady, it is announced, has played this particular piece, ‘‘ The American Female 








Scotia at a salary of $1600 a year each, to make @ geological reconnoi- 
sance of the Province. —-———All sorts of stories have been in print 
touching the domestic disagreements of our Princess Royal and her bus- 
band, Prince Frederick William of Frussia. At a recent Freemason’s 
dioner in Leicestersbire,“Earl Howe who was in the Chair contradicted 
all these ramours io the moet authoritative manter.————A new hotel 
on a large scale is to be built at Cannes by an enterprising Company,—— 
Rossini, in writing lately to the Director of the Grand Opera of Paris, on 
the sabject of his new composition, the Chant des Titans, sigos bimeelf “ G. 
Rossini, Piauist of the Fourth Class.” ——-——When a wild gouse is shot 
in the northern climates of Europe, the sportsman always baries it in the 
earth some hours before cooking it, a which removes the rank 
savour of the flesh. Even the fisby-flavoured sea birds can be rendered 
eatable by this curious procese.———Dr. Barker, editor of the Kiogston 
British Whig, which he bas condacted during the last thirty years, hag 
been presented with bis portrait, io a handsome glit frame, by a number of 
his friends and admirers, residents of the city of Kingston, and the adjoin- 
ing counties of Frontenac, Lennox, and Addington. Deerfoot, the 
famous Iodiao ruuner, ran four miles lately at the mean rate of 11 52- 
100tbs miles per hour. He bas paid forfeit in the swimming match 
agreed upon, because he does not like the still waters of a covered bath. 
————The Cleveland Herald, commenting on the plan to erect a poli- 
tical prison on Joboston’s island, near Sandusky, eays, “ How are they 
(the prisoners) to be transported to the $25 000 depot after the close of 
navigation, oftea before the 10th of December, and how kept there when 
an ice-bridge is formed from {eland to island across to the Qaeen’s do- 
minions? Who are to guard and feed a thousand seceshers ia the midst 
of an ice field for nearly ball the year ?”———Mr. Brougham’s burlesque, 
“ Pocahontas,”’ has been successfully 5 out in London. ean 
Paul Richter said, of experience, that it is like the etern-iights of a ship, 
which only illamine the track over which the vessel bas passed 
In a statistical paper, we read that “ the National Maseums, the Palaces, 
the Tower, Greenwich Hospital, and Kew Gardens, were visited, in the 
course of last year, by nearly three millions of people.” It is satisfactory 
to know that the public did not injure any of their own property. 

A new cort of visiting card bas jast been introduced io Parie. The card 
simply bears a photograph of the owner’s couatry seat, without the ad- 
dition of aoy name or inscription whatever. For instance, a card with 
a view of Dampierre announces the Duke de Luynes ; Dangu, Count de 
Lagrange ; Vesenobre, the Marquis de Calvitre ; Davinecourt, Count de 
la Myre ; Lagrange, Count du Chitel ; Chaumont, Viscount Walsh ; 
Pinon, Count de Vourvel, &e.————In the new novel of “ Ashcombe 
Churebyard,” which seems to be fall of far-fetched conceits, is to be found 
the followiog remark : ‘ No more” is a weeping angel, “ Too late” is a 
mocking fiend : sorrow is the concomitant of the one, remorse that of the 
other.’——-——Mario has made his first appearance in Paris for the season 
io “Il Barbiere,” and was in excellent voice. Alboni was the Rosina and 
Beneventano the Barber. It is now announced that pearls have 
been found in Nova Scotia —-——There is a talk at Missolonghi, says 
the Pairie, of erecting there a monument to Lord Byron —~——In Ber- 
lio, an artist has succeeded in photographing, during a storm, a flash of 
lightaing.— A stropg-minded lady (a very light “ blue”) was 
asked what an “ Education Minate” was like? when she replied, “I 
have not the smallest notion, my dear ; bat I cate that every ‘ Hour 
of Progress’ must be composed of Educational lautes.’””———Mr. C. G. 
C. Renaie, son of Sir John Rennie, the eminent engineer, has announced 
himeelf us a candidate for the representation of Totaes whenever an eleo- 
tion occars. Mr. Rennie is a Coneervative. —It is rumoured that 
Mr. Charles Mathews will retire soon from the stage, and that he will 
shortly commence an entertainment on his own account, resembling ia 
some respects, the “ At Home” of his father. —A Paris letter states 
that a decree of the Preféct of Police has been posted ia Paris forbidding 
the practice of fiyiag paper kites withia the limite of the city, on the 
ground that they interfere with the working of the electric telegraphs. 
A grand ball was givea by the Duke of Magenta, in bonour of 
the coronation of the King of Prarsia, at Berlin, on the 20ih ult. 
The Kiog and Qacea were present. —The boring of the Alps 
by atmospheric preseure is said to be very successful——-—— 
The Paris Patrice aseerts that Spain, wishing to give Morocco a 
proof of ber good will, has decided to commence the evacuation 
of Tetuan on the 10th cof November.———-—A colliery explosion at 
Sheriagton, near Wogan, killed ten and injured five persons.———— 
Dr. Forbes and Mr. Haywood, the mission. to India from the Man- 
chester Cotton Oompany (Limited), have entered on their da- 
ties ia Beogal————A Christmas book is announcel for publication 
by Messrs. Newby and Co., London, under the title of “Wit and Wis- 























Cousin,” a fabulous number of nights “ before crowded and delighted London 


Aom,” by Mra. Mathews, mother of Mr. C. Mathevz.——-—-A menagerie 
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was barnot in Boston on the evening of Monday last; and all the ani- 
mals, between seveaty and eighty in number, were smothered.— 
The Cologne Gazelle publishes on the subject of the Prussian coronation 
some rather premature reflections. “The crown which encircles the 
brow of King William,” says the Rhenish journal, “ will become sooner 
or later the Imperial crown.” —Mr. Robson, whose health appears | 
to be precarious, was expected to re-appear at the Olympic Theatre, Loo- } 
don, on the 28:b ult.—--———Mr. Henry Austio, whose death has been 
lately mentioned in the Albion, was married to Miss Hogart), a sister of 
Mre., and not of Mr. Charles Dickens.--———-—The judicial murder 
of Cezar Locatelli at Rome, described at great length in the Aldon, has 
roduced mach excitement all over Italy. A very short interval elapsed | 
a bis sentence and execution, After the event, Castrucci, the real | 
author of the deed, gave himself up to an officer in Florence as the 
uilty party. He bad fled, aod bearing no account of the trial, supposed 
atelli to be ia no danger of his life——-——On the 28th ult., the 
body of a woman, named Catherine McLennan, aged 112, was found io 
the woods in the vicinity of Beech Ridge, County of Chateauguay, C. E. 
For many years, she bad been a wanderer in that neighbourhood, having 
no particalar home of ber own. It appears she bad been missing for se- 
veral mouths. Dr. Hayes gave a very interesting account of bis 
recent Arctic voyage, before the New York Geographical and Historical 
Society, on Wednesday evening last. He was listened to by a very large 
audience. Mr. Heary Grionel\ being, most appropriately, in the Chair. 
Se 
THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 

There are men in this world sharp sighted enough for anything ; who 
seem to us to see too much—more indeed coasiderably than the event 
warrants ; men who have already predicted war in the attitade of oue 
country, and famine to us from the {oternecine strife of another ; men 
who imagine that peace and cotton grow together on the same tree, and 
that we can get neither without involving curseves in war. But, as if to 
counterbalance these perilous sightseers, and the dangers we provoke, 
we have happily a few who walk blindfold through the world, regardless 
of change, aod as much alive to the customs that surround them as the 
Polar bear is to the growth of any hair but his own—meo, who are ua- 
able to understand that the English populace, magistracy, and police of 
this enlightened era are not the same asthe people, magistracy, and 

ice of thirty years ago ; and that if they and their ideas have, like the 
ty, been slee ing, Boglaod and its citizens have learnt the value of 
respectability, a method of instructing those who are inclined to out- 
it, 
Or course, we have all heard of the vagaries of a few seiect marquises, 
Treasury clerks, captains of the Guards, and gentlemen about town, of a 
past age—an age of door-knockers and policemen’s skalls, to be wrenched 
and to be cracked at so much a-head ; an age of tardy justice ang inade- 
quate reward ; when certainly every policeman had bis price, though not 
aite in the sense of Sir Robert Walpole. Well, we got over those lively 
when officers of justice seem to have been always more or less at 
death’s door ; the perpetrators grew older and steadier, and another race 
arose who kuew not Sir Richard Birnie and Mr. Hall; and peace, if not 
pleaty, reigned triumphant. The beaks had a holiday; the paving- 
stones of the Haymarket ceased to cry out ; the most lyax-eyed demo- 
orat failed to detect a flaw in the midnight manners of the bloated aristo- 
crat. London became quiet; bed seemed the only rativnal place of 
amusement after ten o’clock, P.M.; and the benighted foreigner was 
compelled to deplore, in the quiet of Leicester-square, the bilarious ex- 
citements of the Café Anglais, 

Now and then (an exception which proves the rule) we were startled 

the eccentricities of a dranken lordling. A Derby Day, or a Crystal 
‘alace f4te produced an ualooked-for enthusiasm, which ended in a po- 
lice court, and a heavier fine than common. Cremorne will have its vic 
tim, although an occasional one: and, when a serious disturbance is the 
result of too bearty libations to Bacchus, the magistrates have, most pro- 
perly, we thiok, exercised their disoretion as to not oaly the extent, but 
the form of the punishment. Oa a late occasion, indeed, the public— 
those of it who at all concerned themselves about the matter—was 
anxious in its enquiry as to whether oakum-picking, and the sacrifice of 
a very — head of bair, whiskers, and beard, constituted a part 
of the punishment during confinement, We presume not, unless the or- 
der of the Secretary of State reproduced them at the same time that it 
prodaced a discharge for the prisoner ; and can scarcely conceive any 
means so effectual for the preveation of such scenes as the loss of those 
he fine, which redeems such valuable pro- 





flourishing a 

peo sbould be no a one. 
@ are reminded of the halcyon days when from two to five 34 

was considered an equivalent for weeping half London awake till 4 A.M., 


for a damaged policeman or two, { a dozen knockers tots!ly misa- 
or otherwise matilated, by a circumstance of the same nature, but 
ith some cbaraeteristics pave om to it, Three young men, of the 
blind clars which we have mentioned, Eosigns S and K , of 
the 64th Regt., having no appreciation of the advanced civilization of 
the year ’61, have been taken before the mayor and justices of the archi- 
city of Canterbury on a charge of resisting the police in the 
of their duty, On Sunday morning last, at a quarter past 
twelve A.M., the police were engaged in clearing out Algar’s booth after 
the fair. In the execution of that duty it became necessary to request a 
party of officers to retire. Eneiga Spencer refused to do so ; and, —_ 
being further urged, flatly persisted in the refusal. Whether the police- 
mac was a religious zealot, bent upon preserving the sanctity of the city 
and time intact, or whether, in his zeal for his employers, he was over- 
beariog in his manner and language, we can scarcely tell; it certainly 
is not impossible, for poli are but human, and their religious feel- 
ings may be shocked as well as those of other people. It became ne- 
pen os at all events, to dislodge Ensign Spencer, and he was taken into 
custody. So far, oo oats Ensign Spencer would bave beea punished 
for his obstinacy on Monday morning by a trifling fine, and discharged. 
He is, however, one of those unlucky individuals who bas friends ; and 
these friends determined upon a rescue. Could be but have cried, * Ob, 
eave me from my friends !”” he would have'made a more rational request 
than “ Save me from the police!” but fate was adverse. As the police 
were conveying the ensign to the station-house,a rescue of rather a 
formidable character was attempted. Ensign Keogh, with a veterinary 
surgeon of the cavalry depét, named Burbage, stopped the road: the 
policeman was knocked down, a violent struggle ensued, in which he 
was so far injured as to have been in the bands of the doctor, and the ag- 
gressors escaped. They were followed up by the police, and upon the 
evsigo again turning round, the constable felled him to the ground with 
his staff ; assistance was called, and the fray for Sunday moraing ended. 
On Monday the —@ ~y" were brought before the mayor and the jus- 
tices of Canterbury. The evidence oo both sides was heard; unforta- 
nately the attack upon the police was clearly established ; the only 
defence offered was that the policeman spoke in a rough and overbearing 
tone; and the trates thought it their duty to inflict the pleasant 
little fine of £50 and 12s. costs, or, in default, one month’s imprisonment 
and hard labour. We do not know the state of Ensign Spencer’s exche 
quer, or that of his young friends, but we can scarcely blame the magis- 
trates, who, we presume, would convey a lesson to these young officers 
in the most practical and impressive manner. We believe that some 
soft-bearted persons may think this fise excessive. That it falls rather 
severely upoo the rescued we are willing to admit, but the circumstances 
of the case call for prompt and harsh measures. Of all mea ia the world 
an officer should be the very last to resist constituted authority. The 
mischief be does is almost incalculable by the evil example he sets to bis 
own men, whose punishment is beyond all measure severe for a like 
offence. Fifty pounds, calculated by the ordinary rules of retribution, is 
undoubtedly a very heavy fine, taking Eosign Spencer and Keogh at the 
market price of 5s. 3d. per day, or at the ordinary money-value of a sab, 
in an infantry regiment. In the abstract it is a severe sentence, but it 
may also be an exceedingly light one. We should be sorry to see officers, 
and, we have a right to presume, gentlemen, undergolog a degrading 
punishment for what might be a boyish frolic; but a deliberate attack 
upon the police in the execution of their duty ceases to bear any such 
name, and is an offence, in an officer, of so grave a nature that we should 
be glad to see it at all times punished with severity. A money fine does 
not always answer that purpose. It must always be a very unequal 
one ; and in the present case it may fall very lightly upon Easign Keogh, 
and very heavily upon Easign Speacer, or vice versa, as the case may be. 
At the present time the volunteers form an important element ia our 
constitution; the people look to this new element as one of order and 
diecipline ; and the volunteers again look to the officers of the line for 
examples of soldier-like bearing and conduct. With what conscience 
Easigos Keogh and Spencer may tit upon the next court-martial for in- 
subordination, we are at a loss to understand; but we trast the good 
example they bave set will render euch proceediogs in future unnecessary 
in the regiment. They mast learn this wholesome lesson, at all events, 
that these are not the days when euch tipsy pranks curry favour with the 
people of England ; and that the maghuses of Canterbury keep their 
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young men; we trast they are not the model specimens of the tutorial 
system, of which we received a too flattering picture from a correspon- 
deat not long ago.— 7’ he Field, Oct, 26, 


= 
CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

At the anniversary dinner of the “ Independent Liberal Clab,” held 
at Maidoa, Essex, on the 24th alt., 

Mr. C. Buxton, M.P. for Maidstone, said, the toast of Civil aod Religi- 
ous Liberty all over the World” bad beeo pat into bis bands, and no 
toast could bave afforded him greater pleasure. Of late the cause of civil 
and religious liberty bad had some slight discouragement. The enemies 
of freedom seemed to have found some materiale for triamph, and the 
friends of freedom some sort of bumiliaticn ia the disruption of the United 
States; bat it appeared to him that neither the one party nor the other 
ought to have regarded the subject in that light. The disruption of the 
American States bad not arisen ia any way from their institations, but 
from the violent hostility naturally engendered between North and South 
by the difference of their views with regard to the great questions of 
slavery and protection. He did not think we ought to look upon foreiga 
events as throwing any light upon the working of free institutions ; but 
to his eyes there was some discouragement in watching the working of 
the free institatiens which were bestowed a few years since on our Austra- 
lian colonies. He did not hesitate, strong Liberal as he was, candidiy 
to own that experience did appear to show that a very broad line must 
be drawn between universal saffrage and the —_- of the franchise 
by those classes whose position, however bumble it might be, still afforded 
some indication of the exercise of the virtues of industry, self-restraint, 
and prudence. 

But although the cause of liberty might be under some clouds here 
and there, yet, upon the whole, it was making steady way over the face 
of Europe. Io France, no doubt, there had been a terrible and shameful 
downfall of liberty,—a state of things which was all the more painful be- 
cause France ought to be leading the world wiih England in free states- 
manship and eloquence ; but even in France we might see, if we watche) 
closely, he could not eay a strong development of liberty, but, at any 
rate, the application of the national will and jadgment to the national 
affairs. If Louis Napoleon held the French nation in leadiog strings, he 
did so with ber own consent, for if France chose to be free she certainly 
might be ; aud it was nothing but the profound dread which the French, 
eepecially the middle classes, entertained of a Red Republic which had 
made them throw themselves, as he thought, very foolishly and ehort- 
sightedly, under a military despotism. If we weat further south we saw 
Spain, long one of the most down-trodden nations of the world, rising 
again in the hands of a free constitutional assembly, supported by a free 
prees, and we had the esatisfaetion of finding that, although her liberties 
were etill in an imperfect state, yet that they were raising Spaia rapidly 
from the ashes in which she had been long prostrated. 

If we came back across the Channel we found that in Belgiam and 

olland constitutional government was at work almost as effectively as 
it was in Eogland ; and this was particularly satisfactory in the case of 
Belgiam, because it showed that Roman Catholicism was not as we were 
apt to suppose it to be, antagonistic to freedom. The nations of the 
north, Sweden und Norway, bad not thrown aside their ancient birthright 
of liberty ; and the lesser States of Germany, especially Bavaria, had of 
late years set representative institutions in operation. Prussia, which 
was rapidly rising to be the leader of central Europe, was becoming 
more and more recognized as @ constitutional monarcby. It was true 
that the Prassian people bad long disappointed us and that they had not 
thrown such a strong grasp on their institutions as we might have ex- 
pected them to do, but they Lad shown on several occasions of late that 
they really did feel their power, and were determined to use it. The 
foolish and extraordinary expressions which tbeir King usea at bis coro- 
nation—talkiog about bis baviog a Divine right and trusting to the army 
to defend him from attacks from whatever quarter they might arise—bad 
excited indignation, and he (Mr. Buxton) was told by a Prussian of great 
experience cnly a day or twosiuce that the practical effect would only 
be to induce the Prassians to take etill stronger precautions against any 
monarebival encroachments, 

Switzerland still affoid-d a wonderful example of a free and prosper- 

ous Republic in the very beart of the monarchies of Burope ; and, more 
remarkable still, Austria, the country of all others which had the charac- 
ter of beiog a de»potio State, had this year made an offer of a free Parlia- 
meat to ber subjects. It was trae that Hungary for most excellent rea- 
sons had refused to accept the boon, and that the echeme was not yet 
fully at work, bat still nothing could show more clearly the decay of the 
pete principle in Europe and the strong tendency to self. government 
which prevailei that soch an offer should be made in such a quarter. 
(Hear, hear.) He would not touch at any length upon Greece, where, 
after ceaturies of slavery, a constitutional Government was at work 
which we might hope would in the end produce great blessings ; bat he 
would proceed to notice the magovificent spectacle which we had before as 
of Italy risiog up and setting herself free from tyranny. The movement 
was begun by the ——— gift by the Sardinian Kings to their subjects 
of a free constitu ; aod now, with the two painful — and he 
trusted they would not long be exceptions, of Venetia Rome, Italy 
was fre. He had spent two winters in Italy in former days, and to auy 
one who travelled in Italy then and who saw the state of de on 
io which the people were, it seemed like a dream now to feel that, in- 
stead of their being the playthings of wretches like King Bomba, they 
bad established for themselves self-government, and shown woaderiul 
ability in the conduct of their great revolution. (Cheers.) 
Upon the whole, we bad this comforting truth forced upon us—that 
the day of despotism was waniog in Europe, and that constitational self- 
government was steadi/y makiog ite way. He knew that the progress 
made was slow, and be confessed that it was disappointing that in many 
cases the people did not lay a strong grasp oa their liberties, and that 
they did not seem to value them quite so higbly as it might have been 
hoped they would bave done ; bat the lesson which history most strongly 
taught statesmen was that of patience, and when they looked back on the 
past they saw what a mere speck after all a period of 10, 20, or even 100 
years was :- 








For nature, only load when she destroys, 
Is silent when she fashions. She will crowd 


Yea, 

Works silsutly. All things whose life is sure, 

Their life is calm. 
This was especially true of the growth of liberty, and it oad been so 
in England. Six centuries had passed since Miward I. firet called the 
burgber clase to Parli t; yet, although he (Mr. Baxton) did not see 
mavy gray heads before him, there was hardly any one present who had 
not lived in times io which the middle classes had to wrest from the 
upper classes ‘heir fair share of political power—io which the Dissenters 
were excladed from the municipal franchise by the Test Acts—ia which 
the Roman Catholics and Jews were shut ont from their just rights—io 
which 238 offznces were panishable with death by the laws of Baglaod, 
and ia which free trade was abhorred and slavery maintained by the 
British law. With such experience of how long it took to effect great 
changes, we must not look too impatiently upon the tardy eteps with 
which other nations were treading in the freedom which was new to 
them ; bat if we looked, nevertheless, at the growth of representative in- 
stitutions in Europe we might say tbat 

Freedom's battle once begun, 
Bequeath’d from bleeding sire to son, 
Thoagh baffled oft is ever won. 

(Cheers.) He believed that every Eoglisbman, whether he were a Whig 
or whether he were a Tory, would rejoice ic the probability that as years 
passed by there would not at length be a single nation of Christendom 
which would not saceeed in crowning itself with the blessings flowing 
rom civil and religious freedom. (Cheers.) 





eT 
MR. RUSSELL’S LETTERS. 

The correspondent of the London Times, who was the historian of the 
war io the Crimea, and the reporter of the Indian campaign, has become 
to European ears the great chronicler of a mightier event—the American 
Rebellion. Asa popular historian, be is himself a public, if not a historic 
character. The importance of the positioa he now occupies can bardly 
be exaggerated. For the present time, he conveys not only to the readers 
of the Times, but to all the Eaglish weekly Preas and the most of the Con- 
tinental jooraals, the latest and the most trus:worthy information of the 
whole tremendous movement on our soil. One can scarcely take up a 
paper of Eu which does not either quote or aseimilate the ideas and 
statements of Mr. Rassell. He is, at this preseat, the le’s historian 
for Eurepe. Public opinion is probably more affected by him, as it res- 
pects the character of our straggle and the materie of our ermies, than by 
apy other living man. And when one reflec’s what vast and far-reaching 
interests are involved in this contest, affecting the formation of States 











Folice for other purposes than to be knocked about by the junior officers 
of ber Majesty’s service. Enasigus Keogh and Spencer appear to be very 


aod the fortanes of nations ceaturies hence, determining production and 
commerce on which millions must live, settling the liberties of a whole 


race and the condition of a continent, we may conceive what must be the 
responsibility of that man who is especially furmiag the opinion of the 
whole civilized world on this war. For it should be remembered that in 
this day of the world’s history it ie opinion, not force, which determineg 
great straggles. 

Mr. Ruseell’s task, too, besides its responsibility, must involve great 
intrinsic difficulties. He must be impartial between two parties, each 
confident of its justice, and ragiog against the other. He must under- 
stand a country anda political system which few foreiguers, resident here 
for many years, can well comprehend. He is forced also to write from 
the English point of view, and cannot judiciously be too far in advance 
of the position of his Government or people. Most of all, he is compel- 
led to dash off the impressions and observations of the moment, without 
time for mature consideration or deliberate correction. 

We think, considering all these difficulties, that the English correspon- 
dent bas done bis work well. He bas made—as was ivevitable in such 
circumstances—many mistakes. But on the whole, with a few exceptions, 
his tone bas been genial and friendly, and his views fair aud impartial. He 
journeyed in the South and gave precisely what a chronicler shoald, not 
bis jadgment, but his observatious ; he reported what he saw and heard. 
Yet under those pleasant sketches one saw clearly the tone mosqueuse 
with which be spoke of the Southern ideas and their cause. There was 
evidently no sympatby in them for Slavery, and no great confidence in 
the resources of the Confedetacy. 

Whether he went beyond the limits of propriety in his revelations of 
their military preparations, we are not prepared to say; and certainly 
we are not those who have the right to censure. His sketches, both of 
North and South, are the pléasantest bits of deacriptive writing of the 
day. And the bonhommie, the genial, social tone of the man, his hamour 
and bis easy, rich, and charming style, make his letters the most agree- 
able of readiog. He is superficial, and is coxtinually liable to fall into 
errors in drawing very wide conclusions from exceedingly narrow 
mises—as witnese, his first conclusions in New York, and his warnings 
about German socialism. He does not fully appreciate the depth and 
earnestness of our straggle, or enter into its moral meaning. As a well- 
known foreigner, he atiracts naturally to bimself whatever little floating 
scum of secessioniem or opposition to the Government there may be 
about, and often forms his jadgment from those experiences, ‘hough 
are of no more value than would be a similar experience of Coartism in 
London, or of Red Republicanism in Paris. Still, with all this, Mr. Ras 
sell bas been able to penetrate to some broad facts in this country, which 
very few foreign observers—even the most profound—have attained to. 
One of the commonplaces of Europe is, that the Americans will end by 
choosing a king—as if history always repeated itself Mr. Russell bas at 
length seen that this ie simp!y impossible, though we have no doubt he 
will have as much difficulty in conviocing an English public of it, as any 
American traveller ever bad. His remarks, too, on the spirit and pur- 
pose of our people in this war, are much more just than they were at the 
outset. He is one of the few Englishmen who can understand the politi- 
cal necessity of this struggle on the part of the North ; and though he 
does not clearly see the radical differences which underlie the phrases of 
the manifestoes of both sides, he beholds something of the inevitable drift 
of events forcing us toward a distinct policy. 

Now that the general howl, which certain portions of the Press raised 
agaiost Mr. Russell, bas subsided, it may not be useless to direct atten- 
tion to his letters as indispensable to a thorough and just appreciation of 

be progress of events. His criticisms upon our army, bis observations on 
military movements, his notes of our defects and shortcomings in various 
ways, may be made exceedingly serviceable, if we are not too proud to 
learn at all, or too prejadiced to leara from him.—N. Y. Times, Nov. 11. 


Arup. 


A Toven Tarcet.—Some important gunnery experiments took place 
at Shoeburyness on Monday under official direction. The object of these 
trials was to test the power of resistance which the Warrior and sbips of 
her class are likely to present to artillery of the most destructive charac- 
ter. An immense iron-plated target, representing a perfect section of 
the Warrior's side, was played upon for some time at short ranges by so- 
lid shot and shell from two 68-pounders, three Armstrong 100 pounders, 
and one Armstrong 120-pounder. Comparatively little damage was 
done by this tremendous hammering upon the target, and it is not a lit- 
tle singular that the 68 pounders did more mischief than their 
rifled rivals. The firing in detail baving been completed, the great test 
of the day was applied. The whole battery of six guns—charged with 
solid cast-iron shot and a service-charge of 16 lb.—were fired simulta- 
neously. The Warrior’s representative had, of course, been a good deal 
knocked about earlier in the day, aad, as two or three of the shots hit 
the same place, the discharge was attended witb ratber serious results. 
Some ugly holes and tracks were made, and in one part the plates were 
pierced to the “ backing” of teak. This, however, was the most serious 
effect produced ; and it is asserted that those who witnessed the experi- 
ments considered that the target came well out of the ordeal.—London 
paper, Oct, 26, 

Sotprers’ Worxsnops iv Inpta.—Official papers relating to the estab- 
lishment of workshops io European regiments serving in the East have 
been reproduced in Allen's Jndian Mail. The experiment has already 
been tried in the Ist battalion of the 6th Royal Regiment, and bas fully 
answered the highest expectations. The men have shown great alacrity 
in taking advantage of the means of employing themselves in a usefal 
manner ; and though three or four rupees a week bave been earned b’ 
those thus engaged, not a single case of drankenness bas been re 

The trades which are primarily to be practised are those of the painter, 
prio‘er, blacksmith, bricklayer, carpenter; joiner, weaver, shoemaker, 
bookbinder, tentmaker, gard , watchmaker, and decorator ; while the 
firet cost of tools for a regiment is estimated at less than 100 guineas, 
which are to be taken as far as possible from the canteen funds. 

This is a good report. There is no preventive so useful as constant em - 


ployment, against the depressing influence of a tropical climate. 





At the late Volunteer Rifle Match at Montreal, some of the best ehots 
of HM. 47th Regiment were allowed to compete for certain of the 
prizes. The Volunteers however came out victors. The best spirit pre- 
vailed ; and the gracefal liberality of the Volanteers was fally appreci- 
ated by the Reguiars. So be it always!——The 42d Royal Highlanders, 
stationed at Agra, had, at latest dates, nearly halftheir strength on the 
sick list. - 


Was Orrice, Oct. 23.—Ist Life Gds: The Hon M Wingfield to be Cor and 
Sub-Lt, wp. ist Drag Gds: Capt Jones, 12th Lancers, to be Capt, v Sydney, 
who ex. Sth Hussars: J Cooke, late 2d Lt Tipperary Artil Mil, to be Cor, bp, 
v Maher, who ret. 9th Lancers: WC C Erskine to be Cor,b p. 18th Hus 
sars: J Parkinson to be Cor,bp. Mil Train: Lt Adams is to 
sale. 3d Ft: Maj Gardiner, b-p unat, to be Maj, vy King, who ret on h-p; 
Hamilton to be Lt, b p, v Gape, who ret; WS eh deg 4th: Lt 
Kittoe to be Instruct of Musk. 6th : Capt and Byt-Maj Green, 77th, to be Capt, 
v Stanton, whoex. 12th: Maj Hibbert to be Lt-Col, b p, v Bvt-Col Perceval, 
C.B, who ret on h-p ; Capt Espinasse to be Maj, b Ri Lt Harward to be 
bp; En Foster to be Lt,bp; J Boulton tobe En, bp. 14th: AssistSurgJen 
kins, 34th, to be Assist-Surg, vy Hyde, who ex. 18th: Staff Surg-Maj Fraser, 
M.D, to be Surg. 19th: En Dickenson to be is wp 2 Sain, Oo 21st : Ea 
Thunder to be Lt, b p, v Reade, who ret; Ea Sneyd to be Lt, b p, v Beamish, 
who ret; E T Evans and G H Burfows tobe Ens,b p. 23d: JJ Mahon to be 
En, WP; Lt Sadler to be Instruct of Mask, vy Lt Packe, who res that app 24th: 
Gent Cadet A F Adams to be En, bp. 35th: Assist-Sarg Clarke, M.D, 13th, 
te be Assist-Surg. vy Mahon, who res. 48th; Lt Pennell to be Instract of Musk. 
52d : Capt French, 96th, to be Capt, vy Hon D J Monson, whoex. 67th: H R 
Lempriere to be Ea, b p. 68th: En Briggs to be Lt, b p, v Deshon, who ret. 
Tid: Assist Surg oM‘Tavish, 60th, to fie Assist Surg, v Rutter, M.D, res. 78th : 
Lt Walker to be Capt, b p, v Byt-Msj M‘ Andrew, who ret; Ea Williamson to 
be Lt, b p; J L Morley to be Ea, b P 8lst: En Stuart-Menteth to be Lt, b p; 
En Conolly, 24th, to be En. ist: Lt Burton to be Capt, bp, v Dewell, 
ret; En Kemm to be Lt, b p; WC Hinton to be En, bp. 34 WI soe 
Danlop to be Maj, b p, v Clarke, who ret; Lt Clifton to be Ocge, b p. 
Helena Regt : Lt Fane, Sist, to be Capt, b p, v Barnes, who ret. Royal New- 
foundland Comps : En Cavanagh to be Lt, wp, ¥ Daly, dec. Unatt.—Lt Gar- 
diner, 98th Ft, to be Capt, if Brevet—Promotions consequent on the death 
of Gen Herbert : Lt-Gen Sir T E Napier, K.C.B, to be Gen ; Major-Gen H Lord 
Rokeby, K.C.B, to be Ltien ; Byt-Col Trollope, C B, to be Maj-Gen ; Lt-Col 
Poster, 16th Lancers, to be Col ; Maj Bartley, 5th Ft, to be Lt-C i oars Berry, 
24th, to be Maj ; Lt-Col Moore, Dep Batt, and Bvt-Lt-Col Shadwell, Maj, hp un - 


att, to be fol. 
Navp. 


A monument is about to be erected on the esplanade of Southsea Com- 
mon, Portsmouth, to the memory of the officers and men belonging to the 
Chesapeake who were killed ia actioa or died daring the period of her re- 
cent commission in China and India. £100 has been subscribed by the 
officers and men of the ship, and to this suni a donation of £200 has been 
added by Sir ys Grant, to carry cut the otject in an efficient mancer. 
—The Grand Dake Constantine bas been among the visitor to the War- 
rior at Portsmouth.—The Jmmortalité, Capt. sailed from this 





port last week, destioation unkaown. 
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New Publications. 


Easy as it may seem to those who never easayed it, we can assare hasty 
critics that it is a task of infinite difficulty to translate French into Eog- 
lish prose—at least to render such French as Balzac’s into anything like 
its equivalent. So much the more therefore may we congratulate Messrs. 
O. W. Wight and F. B. Goodrich on their version of Eugenie Grandet, just 
issued by Messrs. Radd and Carleton. The painful but mioute delinea- 
tions of provincial vices and pettinesses, grouped arouad the main 
figures of the rich old miser and his daughter, exhibit a master’s hand, 
and have also the rare merit of being morally unobjectionable. To 
those therefore who cannot enjoy the original we are glad, 
we say, to announce that, in the version before us, fair justice 
is done the author, although certain little inaccuracies and in- 
elegancies remind us that there is nothing absolately perfect. Our 
pencil has marked two or three of these, which are worth correction, if 
the book should achieve the honours of repeated editions. At 
page 245, we find it stated, strangely enough, that 
his faishful Nanon made her appearance in the market, sundry 
jests at her master’s expense occasionally reached her ears.” At 
page 256, the wretched old Grandet consoles his poor enfeebled and 
dying and religious wife, by promising her “‘ the most beaatiful reposiory 
that was ever made in Saumur.” The word thus rendered is reposoir, which 
signifies an altar set up in the streets for the Corpus Christi procession, 
or at least some article used in the ceremonialsof theCharcb. “ Littler,” 
as we note it on page 273, is not the comparative of little ; and though a 
Gorilla might be imagined “ playing with a bamboo,” the man of forty, at 
page 275, who affected the airs of youth, would be more likely to twirl 


“ whenever 


his cane. It is, of course, a mere careless slip of the pen on page 283, | 


that made cousin Charles think he could enter the sacred precincts of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, and “ in the shadow of Mademoieelle Mathilde’s 
blue nose he could re-appear as Count d’Aubrion, as the Dreux once 
made theirs at Brézés.”’ Bat we don’t hold the agreeable Dick Tinto 
answerable for these peccadilloes ; for the work is on the whole very well 
done. 

A rhinoceros in gold salutes us upon one side of a delicate maroon-co- 
loured cloth-bound octavo, balanced on the other by a golden hippopo- 
tamus who drops golden slobberings from his ugly goldea mouth. Another 
series of African explorations, of course. Just so; and we pouace 
greedily therefore upon the wood-cuts, less sated with curious develop- 
ments, in this form, of wild animal nature and of man’s inexhaustible 
hunting propensities, than we are of written geographical details and 
long descriptions of savage tribes and personal adventures. And yet Mr. 
Charles John Andersson has earned the right to be heard, and ia bis new 
work, 7’he Okavango River, carries the reader through a heretofore unknown 
tract of country, lying North and West of Lake Ngami, and explered by 
him with infinite pain and labour in 1858, 9, and 60, as the lake just-named 
had been previously. Not the least interesting portion of this book is that 

taining an t of the Island of Ichaboe, near the coast lying North 
of Orange River, whence immense quantities of guano were shipped six- 
teen or eighteen years ago.—With Andersson’s work comes to us, also 
from the Mesers. Harper, The Last Travels of Ida Pfeiffer, inclasive of her 
visit to Madagascar. The recent death of the Qaeen of that Island, the 
wnquestionable derire of the French Government to regain its foot-hold 
there, and the jealous eye with which attempts toward that end would 
be viewed by our own, invest this work with pecaliar interest. This is 
enhanced moreover by previous acquaintance with the author, who is 
remarkabie for the closeness of her observation, and the simple etyle in 
which she narrates. A eketch of the life of Madame Pfeiffer is appropri- 
ately embodied in the same duodecimo, 

Marvelling once more at the extreme neatness of style in which Mesers. 
Brown and Taggard are iseuing The Works of Francis Bacon, Vol. IL. being 
before us, we come next upon a tiny pocket tome, labelled externally 
Jenkins’s Lexicon, and on the title-page—with ludicrously bad taste— 
Jenkins’s Vest-Pocket Lexicon, just as though, having the article before one’s 
eyes, a reminder of its convenient abidiog-place were essential. Bat the 
compilation iiself is more surprising than the title is unnecessary. It is 
called “an English Dictionary of all except Familiar Words,” intended, we 
fear, to aid and abet the growing tendency to eschew a simple style of 
speech and writing. O Jabez Jenkins, Jabez Jenkins, what possessed 
you to do this thing? Did it ever occur to you that society would be- 
come intolerable, if every man, beginning to converse, were to draw 
forth with finger end thumb your confounded Vest-pocket Lexicon, and 
pelt his neighbour with abstruse terms? Imagine a éorvous (stern) man 
desiring you to hand him something from the clavy (mantel-piece.) 
Would you not be ludibrious (merry), however stroog your aversation (dis. 
like)? Mr. Jabez Jenkins eupplies these italicised words, and abundance 
of the like, though we do not profess to have given him a thorough cri- 
bration (sifting), seeing that to do this would be a frustancous (vain) 
effort and dissentaneous (contrary) from or to our habit. Seriously, we 
are puzzled to know for whose use Messrs. Lippincott and Co., of Phila- 
delphia, got up this mosquito dictionary, this literary wart—from even 
the light weight whereof may your waistcoat pocket, O reader, and our 

own be evermore guarded ! 

Bat here is a welcome packet from Ticknor and Fields—by no means 
excrescences, these. Here’s the second and concluding volame of Zom 
Brown at Oxford, by Thomas Hughes, with an excellent portrait of the 
author prefixed, and the following dedication to James Russell Lowell. 
We reprint it because (saving our neutrality) it isa most manly and out- 
spoken one, and may teach the thoughtful bere to be more sparing of 
their abuse. 





Lincoln's Inn, June 15, 1861, 

My Dear Lowell,—You will see by the foregoing that I bave dedicated 
this book, at least the American edition of it, to you, at which I hope you 
will neither be surprised nor offended. It is one of the highest rewards an 
English author can hope for, to be read on your side of the Atlantic, and 
I have had so many proofs of hearty and kindly sympathy over the water 
since I have taken to publishing, that I feel as though I bed old friends 
scattered all about your States, and thiek of New Eogland pretty much 
as I do of Yorkshire. To you, as the foremost of such friende,—though 
unbappily only known to me as yet on paper and by photograpb,—I turn 
when I hear that the last sheets of are being made up for Mesers. 
Ticknor and Fields, and cannot resist the temptation of thas associating 
your name with a book of mine, as I have already over here had the ho- 
noor of associating my name with a book of youre. 

The book itself needs no comment. Superficially our youngsters no 
doubt differ from yours, and the lesson of life has to be learnt under very 
different surroundings at Harvard and Oxford, ia New York or Boston 
and London. But at bottom it is the same battle, and the Devil, I doubt 
not, bas jast euch subtle waye, with you as with us, of keeping them back 
from steady growth in purity, and manliness, and truthfu Bat, 
however unlike one another the young men of New Eagland and Old 
England may be, they are a thousand times more like one another than 
they are like any other baman creature the sunsbineson. So if the book 
is, as I hope, one which will do some good to Oxford and Cambridge men 
if they will try to find out what it means tosay, however feebly the mean- 
ing may be broagbt oat, I have no fear but that it will do as much for 
your p3pils at Harvard. 

Bat enough about the boek. It seems like fiddling while Rome is 
burning to be talking of such matters now to any American. My dear 
friend, you cannot know bow deeply all that is eoundest and noblest in 
Eogland is sympathizing with you in your great straggle. You must 
Rot jadge by newspapers or magezines, though so far as I see the best o! 
them are ing decidedly on the right side. Not so warmly or de- 
cidedly as I could wish ; for this our free-trade notions and some hasty 


and inconsiderate speaking and writing on your side will account. But 
be sure that the iseues are appreciated here, and while we see the awfal- 
ness of the task you have in hand, we have faith in you, we believe that 
if it can be done you will do it, and we wish you, from the bottom of our 
hearts, God epeed ! 

The great tasks of the world are only laid on the strongest shoulders. 
We, who have India to guide and train, who have for our task the edu- 
cating of her wretched peoples into free men, who feel that the work oaa- 
not be shifted from ourselves and must be done as God would bave it 
done, at the peril of Eagland’s own life, can and do feel for you. But as we 
hope to get through with our own work, as we would ask no meaner work 
for ourselves, 80 we rejoice that you, our brethren, have shaken your- 
selves up to your work, and have put your hands to it in such grim earnest 
as assures us that the old blood is still the sam2 despite all difference of 
latitude or longitude. 

Aud so, with firm faith that your country will quit herself as Eng- 
land’s sister should in this fiery trial time, and with all good wishes to 
you and yours, believe me ever gratefully aod most traly yours, 

Tuomas Hucues. 

And here, from the same packet, are The Recreations of a Country Parson, 

reprinted from one of the London Magazines, and as charming bits of 
| philosophy in cheerful garb as one may meet with on library shelves. 
Thisis the second series. Some of the papers or essays have appeared in 
| our columns within the past twelve months. They are most welcome 
| thus neatly gathered together.—Two volumes of Scott’s Tules of a Grand- 
Sather, containing the History of Scotland, prove agreeably that the famous 
| Household Edition of Sir Walter’s worke, which we bave so often praised, 
| is still progressing toward completion.—Cecil Greeme, by the late Theo- 
dore Winthrop, and the Record of an Obscure Man, are reserved for read- 
ing and future comment. 


Hine Avts. 

Mesers. Virtue and Co, continue their issue of the London Art-Journal, 
every number of which contains some gem of engraving, and not seldom 
a mass of information on art-matter that is at once both usefal and attrac- 
| tive. The latter remark is due to the fact that a marked improvement im 
| the text has been observable of late in this periolical. We copy from 
the October issue the subjoined notice of the statues for our new Houses 
of Parliament. 


In the fourth report of the Fine Arts Commissioners a echeme was pro- 
pownded for the distribution of the series of British sovereigns, which it 
was determined to add to the enrichments of the Houses of Parliament ; 
bat, as it bas been found inexpedient to carry out the dispositions then 
resolved on, a committee, consisting of bis Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort, Earl Stanhope, and Lord Lianover, was appointed to examine 
the available localities, and to decide on the places for the statues. The 
committee was also required to determine the height of the statues, and 
the material fh which they should be executed ; and nuw that the rooms, 
galleries, and landing-places appointed to receive them are all con- 
etructed, the dispositions will be mach better understood than the former 
arrangement, which was made before the Houses were built. 

This report begins by proposing that the series of British sovereigns, 
ending with the statue of Queen Victoria in the Princes’ Chamber, should 
occupy the Royal Gallery, the Queeo’s Robing-Room, the principal land- 
ing place of the staircase, with the adjoining Norman porch, and the 
lower landing place of the same staircase, It is proposed that twelve 
statues be placed in the Roya! Gallery in the following order—the sta- 
taes of William IV. and George IV. at the sides of the doorway at the 
north end of the gallery, the statue of William IV. being on the east side 
of the doorway ; those of George III., Aone, William I/I., and James II. 
on the east side of the gallery. Those of George IL, George I., Mary Ii. 
(wife of William III.), and Charles IL. on the west side. Oa each side of 
the doorway at the south end, Charles I. and James [., the former being 
on the east side. The arrangement thas far comprehends the eovereigns 
of the Hoases of Brunswick and Stuart. 

In the Queen’s Robirg-room five statues are to be placed; those of 
Elizabeth and Mary, one on each side of the throne, the statue of Eliza- 
beth being on the south side. On each side of the fire-place a statae— 
that of Henry VIII. on the south side, that of Henry VIL. on the north ; 
and in the centre of the eoutb side, between the windows, the statue of 
Edward VI. These statues constitate the Tudor series. To the principal 
landing-place and the Norman porch adjoining sixteen statues are al- 
lotted ; they are to be placed on the pedestals provided by the arcbiteet. 
These are Richard IIL, Edward V., Edward IV., Henry VI., Heory 
V., Henry IV., Richard IL, Edward IIL, Edward I1., Edward L, 
Heary IIL, Jobn, Richard Ccour-de-Lion, Henry II., Stephen, and 
Henry I. Oa the lower landiog-place it is intended to place, as 
representations of the Saxon and Norman lines, Edward the Con- 
fessor and Harold, William the Conqueror and William Rufus. The 
sixteen statues, from Heory I. to Richard III. are to be arranged 
as followe—that of Heory 1. at the head of the staircase on the north 
side, and the others disposed in chronological order along the north 
tide, and so on round the walls, the statue of Henry V. being on the west 
side, at the head of the staircase, opposite that of Heary L Henry VI. 
will be placed on the north-west side of the insulated clustere columa in 
the centre; Edward IV. on the north-east side of the colama; Edward 
V. on the south-east side of the column, and thestatue of Richard IIL. on 
the south-west side of the same columo. The Ssxons and Normans on 
the lower-landing place will stand as follows—Edward the Confessor in 
the south-west angle, Harold in the south-east angle, William the Con- 
queror io the north-west angle, and William Rafus in the north-east 
angle. 

he number, therefore, of the statues thus provided for are thirty- 
eight, which are thus distribated—in the Princes’ Chamber, one, that of 
the Queen, being the statae by Gibson, already placed there ; in the 
Royal Gallery twelve ; in the Qaeen’s Robing-Room five ; in the prin- 
cipal landing-place and Norman porch sixteen, and in the lower landing- 
place four. With respect to the height of the statues and the material 
in which they should be executed, the committee prepore a stature not 
less than heroic—seven feet, subject to the consideration of the natural 
statare of the persons to be represented. The pedestals already in the 
gallery are not considered suitable for the proper display of the contem- 
plated statues, therefore it is recommended that others be furnished. It 
is recommended that the sixteen statues on the priocipal landing place 
and epace adjoining, as well as the four others on the lower landing- 
place, sboald, on account of their position and their more decorative 
character, be of metal, and not more than five feet ten inches in height, 
for these, the estals already placed would saffice. For the marble 
statues in the Royal Gallery aod in the Robing Room, £800 each is the 
price fixed. For the metal statues no price is fixed, as that must de- 
pend oa the maoner of their execution ; it is, however, recommended 
that, having been carefally modelled, they be prodaced in metal by the 
electrotype process ; and finally it is recommended that William Theed be 
invited to undertake two of the marble statues proposed to be placed in 
the Royal Gallery—those of William IV. and George 1V.—on the con- 
ditions respecting price, material, dimensions, and place before epecified, 
and that Thomas Thornycroft be invited to undertake other two of the 
statues proposed for that locality—-those of Charles L and James J.—on 
corresponding condit Cromwell is not admitted into the kingly 
series—though some member of the House of Commons raised his voice 
in favour of the Protector. 

The persons of all our sovereigns are well known back to Henry VII. ; 
our conceptions of him are somewhat misty, but all beyond is positively 
obscure. it is well for many reasons, but especially for the sake of Art, 
that the Houses of Parliament were not burnt duwn fifty years before the 
conflagration actually took place—nothing could have prevented the 
sculptors of that day from presenting all our kings and demigods, heroes, 
and Cesars. If Dr. Johngon was entitled at the hands of Bacon to be repro- 
duced in St. Paul’s as a brother of the Farnese Hercules, the same spirit 
would have bequeathed us Charles iI. as Bacchus, and William I1!. as 
Mars, in preference to intelligible portrait statues. The whole of the 
figures, therefore, of the kings anterior to Henry VII. will be imaginary, 
and therefore by no means so interesting as those of the Tudor and the 
subsequent lines; but as there is ample authority for arriving at the 
fashions of the cost of the early kings, this, at least, will be correct ; and 
there are certain data ‘or the persons of some of the subjects; but such 
descriptions as would assist the artist in modelling the person would be 
of little use for the head and ‘eatures. In these cases the sculptors 
will not fall into the infirmity of making the subjects “ too like the life ” 
—a phrase which in Art has a strong signification ; and it is to be depre- 
cated that those with whose passions and features we are so well acquain- 
ted should be made too like. Our idea, for instance, of James !. may be 
met and respectively supported without making him a driveller. 

We have given the names of two sculptors who are appointed to initiate 




















the series—behind them there is yet a list of men of talent, who it is to be 
hoped will participate in the work. 

The principal subjects engraved last month are “ familiar as household 
words” —Wilkie'’s “ Maid of Saragossa,” and Turner's “ Shipwreck.” In 
the latter, a certain inexplicable grandeur of composition and fine treat- 
ment of light and shade prevail over the grievous woodenness of the sea. 


New Mope or Tracixe Drawixes.—A new method of tracing draw- 
ings and maps directly on white paper has been lately made public in 
France. The process possesses this advantage, viz., that on any paper, 
such as letter, drawing, or any other, however opaque, it can be rendered 
capable of the transfer of a drawing in common ink, Indian ink, peneil, 
or water-colours, 

Fix the paper on which the copy is to be made on the original, and 
moisten it with a cotton tuft, dipped in the purest benzine. Buckle’s 
brash, used for photographic purposes, would anawer well. The portions 
of the paper which have imbibed (he liquid are at once rendered as trans- 
parent as prepared tracing-paper, and the original can be copied off to 
its minutest details without the slightest injurious effects of this process 
on the drawing. Inks run freely without ia the least spreading, and the 
lines are more difficult to remove from the paper thas prepared than 
from common paper : lead-percil marks are almost indelible by the In- 
dian-rabber. As the benzine evaporates the paper becomes opaque, as- 
suming its primitive form if the liquid be pure and fresh distilled ; anda 
little exposure to a current of air will remove all smell. If the drawing 
to be copied is of great size, the benzine can be used as the work pro- 
ceeds. If from its extreme volatility any portions become opaque before 
the tracing is finished, it is only necessary to apply a little more benzine 
on that part. . 

 ——— 


TITLE-PAGES. 


A bundred years ago, literary baptisms were more carefully performed 
than at the present time. When our powdered and peruked ancestors 
carried their intellectual offspring to Paternoster Row for benefit of the 
ordinance, the important question, “ Name this child,” received a much 
more lengthy reply than modern parents trouble themselves to furnish. 
Two or three words, with a motto appended, were not held safficient to 
admit an iofant book igto the rights and privileges of literary fellow- 
ship ; still less was the officiating priest content with thoee ambiguous, 
nought containing couplets uoder which many modern children of the 
braia stroggle through life, and make a good thing of it after all. When, 
by dint of careful study and much perseverance—for men did not rush 
into print then as they do now-a-days—a writer had produced somethin 
worthy the public reading, that fact was announced in a decorous 
comprehensive style. A title page was then a thing of moment, a synop- 
sis of succeeding contents, a fair, honest, straightforward statement of 
what the reader might expect to find on further perusal. Judging from 
old library catalogues, tae naming of a book must have required well- 
nigh as much care as its composition. Take, for inst this epeci 
in sora explicitoess, and fancy it figuring in a modern publisher’s 
circular— 





MATHEMATICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
Ix Tunes Parts. 


1. CLavis, r] Key, 
2. Janva, > or the ; Gare, 
3. ANCILLA, 4 Hanpmaip, 
TO 18 
MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES. 


WHEREIN 


Tas Doctrine or Praisn snp Sruerica Triancies is Svcowcriy Hanpien, 
GeomernicaLty DewonstRated, ARITUMBTICALLY, GuoMETaIcaLLY, INSTROMENTALLE 
PeRrouMeD axp PracricaLty ArPLy'D To 





Qromerry, ScioGRaruta, 
CosmocRaray, Navigation, 
Grockarny Anp Treories or 
ASTRONOMY Tue PLaNets. 


By Witt. Laysovnne, PuILoMaTHEMs. 
Ingredere ut Proficias. 
1704. 
Why, @ modern author would cram all this into ‘alf-a-dozen words, and 
think it too long even then, 

Now, whatever else this title-page omits, it certainly informs us, ho- 
nestly enongh, what we may expect to find in the book—a useful piece of 
information which cannot always be gathered from modern advertise- 
ments. An old gentleman of harmless, reflective habits walks forth into 
the field@#to meditate at eventide, and comes to the conclusion—whether 
justly or otherwise, we presume not to decide—that the reading public 
will be advantaged by said meditations. A sentimentalist of the present 
day would bave introduced them to the world as “Crumbs,” “ Musings,” 
“ Fragments,” “ Stray Blossoms,” or some other title equally enigmati- 
cal. Mr. Sturm, however, goes to the root of the matter, and gives us 
dhe following succinct and explicit definition of his work : “ Reflections 
for every Day in the Year, on the Works of God, and of His Providence, 
throughout all Natare. In Two Volumes.” Writers of the present day, 
however, have learned to do things differ@tly, and, as they think, more 
wisely ; they use title-pages as Talleyrand used words—to conceal instead 
of explaining. It would be curious to recount the blunders to which the 
modern system of naming books has led. Not long ago, the corporation 
of a north of England town resolved to erect a new cattle-market. The 
mayor of the place, who was on the look-out for suitable plans, ordered 
& copy ot a recently published work on “ The Constraction of Sheep- 
folds.” To his complete dumfounderment, he received, by return of post, 
@ tractate on “Religious Denominations!” An inexperienced young 
farmer, wishing to add to his stock of agricultural knowledge bought, on 
speculation, a book called “ Plouguing and Sowing,” and found it to 
contain a minute account of some benevolent lady’s operations amongst 
the labourers of a country district in Yorkshire. e have heard of a 
work entitled “ Sowing and Reaping,” published since ; and we imagine 
the series will be continued in “ Thrashing and Winnowing,” “ Sortin 
and Grinding, ” until it comes to a conclusion in “Kneadiog an 
Baking. . 

Look down the columns of an advertising-eheet, and you can make 
neither sense nor reason of balf the titlee. An enterprising publisher of 
books of a serious tendency offers you “ Golden Ointwent” in a gilt wrap- 
per for sixpence ; but what particular aliment the preparation is intended 
to reach, remains a mystery. We have * Healing Waters,” bound in 
cloth, and “ Balm for the Wounded,” at a shilling the dozen. A little 
farther down, we learn that “Sunbeams’’ are two-and-sixpence each. 
We have no fault to find with this stat t; b ought to be 
worth half-a crown anywhere, but when British Islanders are called upon 
to pay three-and-sixpence for “ Mists and Shadows,” we think the price 
rather exorbitant. Surely the Scotch, at anyrate, might be supplied with 
the former of these two articles at a lower figure. 

Broken meat appears to command a ready sale in the literary market. 
Those who prefer their “serious reading” in this shape, may have 
“Crambs” and “ Fragments” for a penny each, or a shilling a dozen, a 
liberal allowance being made to bazaars. “ Scattered Portions” and 
“ Daily Scraps” are largely advertised, together with “ Evening Morsele’’ 
acd “ lane Food.” The price is not always affixed, but we presume 
they are sold by dry measure, This homceopathic refreshment needs to 
be taken in repeated doses, jadging from the namerous editions called 
for. One lady presente us with a “ few thoughts thrown carelessly toge- 
ther”’—a favourite method of composition this with the fair sex—and mo- 
destly describes the mixture as“ Weeds.” Another, who is of opinion 
that ber productions are Se introdaces them to the 
public as “ Diamond Dust.” “Idle Moments” are to be bought in pack- 
ets, twenty for a shilling, and “ Vacant Hours,” like eggs, for filteen- 
pence @ score. 

This class of current literature draws largely upon the vegetable king- 
dom for title-pages. A well-known writer brings us “ Green Leaves” at 
so much apiece, and offers them with gilt edges at a trifling advance in 
price. Another, disposed, we should imagine, to look on the dark side 
of things, asks five suilliogs for a “ Cyprees Wreath” elegantly bound in 
morocco, “ Mown Grass” has been introduced to the public as a desira- 
ble little volume ; we hope a second edition will shortly be ready, in 
which the material shall have reached the state of hay. ‘“ Withered 
Leaves” may be had for sixpence each; and “Apples of Gold” are 
offered to us with a discount of twopence in the shilling ready money. 

It is chiefly, however, in “ biographical sketches suitable for family 
reading,” that we find the most extensive variety of botanical specimens. 
Twenty years ago, we were conversant with a magazine in which the 
lives of good children formed a prominent part. We feel it our daty to 
state that the leading impression formed a our javenile mind from 
the perusal of such sketches was this, that if we behaved very well, and 
always did what we were told, we should be sure to die before ten years 
old, and have our lives written in the “ Child's Friend.” This, however, 





is only a passing remark, and may not with —- experience. 
These biographies usually commenced in the following style: “ Life 
and bappy death of John -so. The subject of this memoir was 





born at such place in such a year. In early life, he was bleseed with 
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pious parents, who trained him carefully, and did their utmost to cbeck 
the evil tempers which,” &o. Now, this is plain aud straightforward, if 
it is notbing else, and we respect the honesty, if we cannot admire the 
originality, of the diction. But, in this refined age of ours, if ‘a little 
boy bebaves very well, and dies very young, we find bim shooting out 
into public life sbortiy afterwards «s “ A Broken Lily,” a “ Gatbered 
Flower,” “ An Early Blossom,” a “ Faded Rose,” or some other hortical- 
tural specimen. A young lady of amiable manners and prepvssessing 
pereonal appeurance falls iato a decline, dies, end is buried. Wrile a 
memoir of her—for every one bas memoirs now a days— and call it what 
it really is, “ The Life of Miss So-and-so,”’ just that, and nothing more, 
and you may eafely consiga it to a twelvemonth’s sleep on the publisber’s 
shelves, with a further siesta in his waste-paper basket. Bat call botany 
to your aid; introduce your book to public attention as“ The Bud of 
Promire ; betug a Briet Sketch,” “The Damask Rose-bud ; a Sbo:t Ac- 
count,” aod it goes off like magic. Mammas buy it for their daughters ; 
it is read at sewing-meetings aad workiog-parties ; young ladies ran af- 
ter it as being such a sweet pretty thing, so very touching; and a fresh 
edition is called for in (hree months. Io the literary world, botany and 
biography go hand in hand. 

Lately, these symbolic phraseologists, not content with bartering the 
vegetable kingdom for their use, bave laid violeat hands on the Bible 
itself, and appropriated for trade purposes those grand and time-honoured 
expressions which right-minded men are wont to utter with bowed heads 
and reverent hearte. The twenty-third Psalm bas been bashed into frag- 
ments, and doled out piecemeal for title-pages. We have “ Green 
Pastures,” in fancy cloth, and “Still Waters,” with gilt edges, sixpence 
each, or the two togetber for tenpence : “ The Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, Devout Musings for a Soal io Affliction,” price twe shillings— 
bazaurs supplied at cost price: “ A Table in the Wilderness, or Crumbs 
of Comfort tor Haogry Disciples.” Why dou’t they publish a bread-loaf 
at once, and bave dove with it? “The Paths of Righteousness, a Series 
of Hints to the Young,” price three-and-sixpence : “ Anointing Oil,” 
price two-and-tixpence a—tottle, we were going to oy bat find from the 
advertieement it is sold in packet», conta‘ning bal'-a-doz2n copies each : 
“ The Overflowing Cup,” two-pence, gilt edgee : “‘ Goodoess and Mercy, 
a Series of Anecdotes,” &c. We are very patient; we can bear a great 
deal ; we can give up all berbs whatsoever, from the byssop that epr ng- 
eth out of the wall to the cedar of Lebaooa, for the ure of literary sym- 
bolists, but let them not touch the Book itseM. Let us hold intact ia 
their original grandeur and sanctity, the words which have kept alive 
the faith and hope of ceaturies, and not cut up our Bibles for title-pages. 
It is thus that the Truth is wounded io the house of her friends, and the 
religion we wou!d fain honour and reverence bidden from our eyes by a 
flim-y sentimentaliem. Better the —_ wordy conceits of a hundred 

ears ago, tban this irreverent meddling with things sacred. If by using 

e language of Scripture for introducing their works to the public, au- 
thors aod publishers are not “ handling the word of God deceitfally,” 
we know not what that expression means. 

At the nt time, utilitarian title pages appear to be coming into 
fashion. The “ Family Bread-basket” is now advertised as a monthly 
publication, containing miscellaneous articles of instruction and amuse- 
ment suitable for all ciasses. This has a comfortable sound, and svg- 
gests a pleasing contrast to the “ Crambs,” “ Scraps,” and “ Fragments” 
with which some authors mock our bunger. The “ Bread-basket” has 
our best wishes, provided the pabulum it offers to us is home-baked, 
raised with honest brewer’s yeast, and guiltless of lime, bones, or alum. 
Koowing the character of the metropolis, we should be more satisfied if 
London “contributions” were rejected, and the contents supplied from 
the country. As the “ Bread-basket” is intended to meet the wants of 
young people, and we have not yet outgrown our cwn juvenile tastes, 
may we suggest a little confectionary, in the shape of biscuits, seed- 
cake, &c., iniroduced in judicious portions, by way of helping down the 
more solid food, Lastly, if the editor has any connection with Scotland, 
he will pardon us for reminding bim that the best— incomparably the best 
of all bread—is short-bread. Let this bint suffice. 

An infant magazine usually lips off its long clothes—that is, monthly 
wrappers—and assumes a change of dress on the first anniversary of its 
birthday. We hope, at the expiration of a twelvemonth, to see the an- 
nouncement that “ covers for the ‘ Bread-basket’ are now ready, and may 
be bad at all bookeellers.”” Would not crochet covers be appropriate, or 
Giaper neatly braided? Ifthe young Jady is etill in existence who, be- 
ing ioterrogated as to the nature of a piece of faocy-work on which she 
wae engaged, replied that it was an aoti-macasear for a bread-basket, we 
have no doubt she will be quite willing to provide a supply.e 

These matter-of-fact title pages having once come into vogue, we may 
expect, in the course of a few months, to hail the advent of “ The Family 
Meal-tub,” “ The Household Fiour-bin,”” “The Domestic Rag-bag,” and 
“The Waste paper Basket.” To this last-mentioned periodical when- 
ever it emerges into public life, we guarantee a liberal allowance of con- 
tributions. By and by, the title-pages of books will be more amusing 
tban their contents, and those who are in search of a little harmleas re- 
creation will fiod it nowhere more daintily supplied than in the bapti:mal 
registers of Paternoster Row. 


—_- 
THE NUISANCE OF MUNICIPAL ADDRESSES. 


That the greet have their troubles as well as the little is a common- 
place truism, but little can the little imagine some of the worst troubles 
of the great. Charles Lamb, io his praise of beggary, says of the beggar, 
he is vot obliged to wear Court mourning, and as blessed an exemption 
of the little is, that they are safe agalust mayors and aldermen, except, 
iodeed, in a magisterial way, which is not the most formidable. For the 
great only corporations have theirterro-s. Every town is garrisoned by 
an enemy ever on the wach to sally out with aa address. And the ad 
dress is a foolery and fummery which must be answered, and how? 
Why, by some kiodred foolery and flummery of the unfortunate recipient. 
It is thus & remnant of torture moral iastead of physical, and many an 
wanent prince would rather submit to the thumbscrew thao bave to 
cudget bis brains to reply appropriately to an address of congratulation, 
or to repeaf the rubbish that his secretary or equerry may devise for the 
occasion, Our Queen is sadly beset with addresses. Wherever her Ma- 
jesty goes a mayor aod corporation are ready to come out against her, 

pat an address worse than a pistol to her bead. How her Majesty 
mast hate the sight of mayors aod corporations! How much of her time, 
which would otherwise bave been happy and weil spent, bas been lost 
and wasted ia listening to their tediousness. The fulsome rubbish is al- 
ways the tame, acd though to hear it once is to hear it once too often, 
yet it must be listened to for thousands of timer, or as often as mayors 
and corporations can waylay our Sovereign. The Queen must, alas! 
submit to her fate, the lot of her greatness, which resigas her to mayors 
and aldermen, so too must the Prince Consort ; but we rejoice to see that 
their soa, the Prince of Wales, bas found protection against one of the 
sorest persecations awaiting greatness. 


office to furnish the Prince Consort with a topic for sensible remark, for 
otberwise his Royal Higboees with all his dcxterity must bave been 
ratber perplexed to reply to the subject of congratalation pat forth by 
the Lord Provost aad city authorities. Here it is: 

“ We, the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council of the city of Edin- 
burgh, desire to avail ourselves of this opportunity to expresss to your 
Royal Highness our cordial congratulations that, through the protec- 
ting care of a gracious Providence, her Majesty and the Royal family 
bave again safely arrivedin this city: aud we renew the assurance of 
our devoted loyalty and attachment to her Majesty’s person and throne.”’ 

A centary ago the Leathern Convenience was advertised to make the 
journey from York to London in ten days, God willing ; bat surely now- 
a-days the Qaeen and her Consort can travel from Balmoral to Edin- 
burgh without giving uccasion for congratulation @a their safe arrival 
“through the protecting care of a gracious Providence.” Whatever 
happens in the world is by the will of a gracious Providence, bat if re- 
ference is to be made to this will oa ordiaary or trivial occasions, the 
Queenu’s retarn from a walk ia her grounds is as much a subject for it 
as the ebort and easy journey from the High!ands to the northern metro- 
polis, Following tbe precedent of the Edinbargh —— the Corpo- 
ration of Windsor may congratalate ber Majesty Whenever she returas 
safely \o the Castle from aa airing, through the protecting care of a 
gracious Providence. Her Majesty’s rides, walks, aod jours, may be 
takeo without the Dei gratia by which the Prussian monarch claims to 
wear bis crown, and truly in the sense in which every man in the streets 
wears his bat. There is no real piety ia introducing sacred names on 
clight or trivial occasions. Scott does not intend an example of reve- 
rence when be makes old Mause Headrigg cry out, “Through the help 
of the Lord I bave luppen ower a wall!” 

Change the person from the lowest to the highest, and the occasion 
from a leap over a wall to a trip from Balmoral to Edinburgh, and there 
is the congratulation of the Lord Provost’s address. But old Mause 
had really more reason on her side, for she was a prisoner in the bauda 
of enemies, and moreover mounted on the back of a charger, keep'ng 
ber seat oa which in a leap was, for an old woman, who bad never rid- 
den before, something wonderful, which ber Mojesty’s safe travel amongst 
her loving subjects, and where all possible care and precautions are 
taken for her safety, certainly is not.—Jondon paper, Oct. 26. 

—= 


RETRIEVERS ; HUMANITY AND COMMON-SENSE. 


Men who do not trust their doge, and who do not study to bring out 
the reasoning faculties of the clever creatures at their command, not 
only never have a good dog, but they do not even know of what the mind 
of a dog is capable. If my retriever Brutus had not been permitted to 
amd of bis own capacity the right from the wrong, be would never 

ave brought tears into my eyes when, last spring, oa going too near a 
duck a her nest, he put her off, and for which at the moment and with 
a rate I threw a little backet at him. The transaction toon escaped my 
recollection, aod all I remember was that Bratus bad disappeared behind 
@ laurel bush. Having fuished feeding my birds, however, and on look- 
ivg for my dog, he was nowhere to be seen; but, on going towards my 
house, I discovered him seated d+jectedly-at the entrance-door. The 
instant be saw we be advanced mournfully to bis house, which lay be- 
tween bim and me, and Lrought me his collar with which to tie him up. 
It is hardly necessary io eay that I kuelt down at his side, received b 
collar, and threw it away, giving him lots of carerees ; having the plea- 
sure to receive his thankful ones in returo, and to see bim gambol round 
me io token of bis joy that he was forgiven! If you epeak barsbly toa 
well-nurtured, well-taugbt, and kindly-used dog, be will feel it for hours ; 
aod the mester ought, ia a kindly voice, to tell his four-footed . 


and slander, thoagh not very hoaourable qualities, are not of such rare 
occurrence in the world as to call for the expression of any pecaliar in- 
digoation, whea we find them displayed by a clever and plotting Italian. 
They have, however, led bim to the plaia and wide path of damaation, 
He cannot retract his insinuations. Even if he desired, Othello will not 
let him. * * * Iago, therefore, had no choice bat to go forward, 
He was evidently not prepared for this furious outburst ; dod we may 
acquit him cf hypocrisy when he prays to Othello to letherlive. But 
Cassio must die :— 
He hath a daily beauty in his life 
That makes me ugly. 
A more urgeat reason immediately suggests itself : 
And besides, the Moor 
May unfold me to him ; there stand I ia mach peril. 
Vo—he must die. 
The death of Desdemona involves that of Roderigo : 
Live Roderigo? 
He calls me to a restitution large 
Of gold and -——, that I bobb’d from bim 


Here is the direct agency of necessity. He must remove these mea, 
Shortly after, to silence the clamorous testimony of hie wife, he must kill 
her. He is doomed to blood.—Dr. Maginn’s Shakespeare Papers. , 

Swaxspeare’s Garvey Savep.—We mentioned in last week’s Albion 
that New Place bad not gone into the hands of specalators. Bat the 
eubject is eo pleasant to dwell apon, that we borrow a paragraph con- 
cerning it, from (he Atheriaum of the 26h alt. 

“ Shakspeare’s Gardens are saved to the public for ever! New Place 
was not sold yesterday, as advertised, by auction, but was disposed of, 
on the 22ad inst., by private contract. The purchase-money was £1,400, 
Half of that sum haa been already eubecribed ; and there cannot be the 
slightest doubt but that the other half will be immediately forthcoming, 
and that Mr. Halliwell, who bas, ia the mean time, secured the property, 
will have no reason to do other than congratulate himeelf on his assum- 
ing what we may well call this national agency. Mr. Sheridan, M.P., 
and Mr. G. L. Prendergast, author of a ‘Concordance to Milton,’ have 
each subscribed £100, and Mr. Payne Collier and other gentlemen have 
expressed their readiness to contribate to the good end in view. In af- 
fording this intelligence, we feel it would be altogether incomplete and 
upeatis‘actoryjif we did not add that this‘ Holy Land’ of England, as 
we have ventured to call it, will be conveyed, under trust, to the Mayor 
and Corporation of Stratfurd-on-Avon. Henceforth it is the honourable 
mission of that municipality to guard this hallowed ground. They are 
nominally the preprietors, ou the reasonable condition that never shall a 
building be erected in the gardens, and that to the latter the public shall 
be freely and gratuitously admitted for ever. It is impossible, so far, that 
anything could be more complete and satisfactory than this arrangement, 
the accomplishment of which is most creditable to Mr. Halliwell. It only 
remaios for the pablic to supp!y the remainder of the purchase-money, 
and thus have the privilege of ebaring in a worthy deed—one of moment 
—_ to almost stir the honoured dust that lies close by in Stratford 

barch. 


Coniovs Disoovery 1s Inetanp.—Ia the month of July last some 
aocient regal ornaments were found by a poor countrymao. The cir- 
cumstance attracted general attention throughout the country, and seve- 
ral parties expressed an anxiety to obtain the ornaments, which were of 
pure gold, and consisted of a crown and collir. Au intimation was even 
eeot through the authorities under the regulations of treasure trove, de- 





jon that be was forgiven the iostavt toat be saw that the dog ‘was 
grieved at anything he bad done or that bad been angrily said to bim. 

I bave seen a retriever, on a cold day, hesitate on being told by his 
master, the keeper, to go into the river and bunt under willow-roote, 
wheo bis nose made him aware that there was nothing, kicked with the 
keeper’s nailed shoe into the water, The consequence of that was, that 
when the keeper again called on the dog to fetch a wild duck that we 
could all eee, tbe dog retired inland, and eat down out of the reach 
of kicks. A man may induce dogs and* bounds to bunt, but he 
can’t make them buat. He may order them to sit up or liedown, or to go 
to a given spot, aud the creature may obey him ; but, if disinclined, the 
dog when at that spot, will not exert his powers, nor put forth any of the 
myeterious gifts of bis nature, unless be likes it. Thousands of men, and 
even sportsmen, bave oo “ dog language,”’ nor have they the gift of great- 
ly attaching their faithful servitors to them, nor of bringing out their 


peculiar > 

How often bave I seen a poor dear dog, with a heart teeming with af- 
fection, jawp ap witb bis fore feet on bis master, and receive from the 
biped—not a kind ealu(ation in returo, but a barsh rebuff, a surly “down.” 
I have seen the sudden change the rebuff produced in the warm-hearted, 
meek creature, and how the dog felt it; but the master of the animal 
only koew the dog jumped up with wet feet on bis dry clothes, and 
thougbt no more about it. He did not understand the beautifal nature 
of bis dependant. My retriever sits with me, shoots with me, and accom- 


g the or ts, of course at their proper value. They have since 
been publie!y exhibited ia the collection of the Dublin Soc'ety, and much 
admired by those who relish antiquarian researches. The Messrs. Hynes 
offered the couatryman a handrome doaceur if he would point out w 

he found the relics, but this the wily native knowingly declined to do, 
no doubt expecting that other urticles of valae might be discovered ia 
the eame locality. He bas, however, at length divulged the particulars. 
The man resided at a place called Skea, near the celebrated rains of 
Clanmaconoise, on the brink of the Shannon. In the course of some agri- 
cultural op: rations be removed a large fag which opened the passage to 
a spacious cavern, in which were found the crown and collar, together 
with some encient brouze weapons and several utensils used for cu <x { 
purposes. The discoverer of this singular labyrioth kept it c 

from the knowledge of anyone for a considerable length of time, but at 
length he has been indaced to show it toa very few individuals under a 
promise of secrecy ; aad, as be is about to leave this country for Austra- 
lia, he intends for a consideration to lead the way to this curious subter- 
ranean chamber, evidently the retreat of the ancieot monarchs who 
reigned in the locality. The intricacies of this hidden apartment possess 
mapy singular vestiges of a defunct race. It was, no doubt, at once a 
fortalice and residence. The bard-preseed chieftain and his followers 
found in its recesses the most perfect eecurity and concealment, for if any 
pursuers had the temerity to tread the tortuous windings of the entrance, 
certain destruction was sure to reach them ere they reached the apart- 
ments, several feet below the surface of what appears to be a lime-stone 











panies me in my walks wheo fisbing or attending to other creatures. He 
guards my house from bis house beneath my window ; and if be speaks, 
night or Gay, 1 kaow what the object of his bao is, by the tone and 

method of bis growl and voice. He uoderstands ali I say, and will bring 

me ny oy I want; aod knows a litile strange dog who comes ia bis 
fielda by bis name of “ Sam,”’ and will play with him for minutes to- | 
gether. Though on the Plains be brought me many a prairie grouse, I | 
can shoot a rat from amoog my tame groure here ; and though my gun | 
bas seemed to have been pointed at them, and they flutter about fright- 
ened at the explosion, I can trast Brutus to seek for the rat among the 

scared and pinioned birds, and he knows tbat the grouse bave not been | 
thot at, and that they are not to be touched. Smoker, Shark, Wolf, and 
Tramp, bad similar sagacity, and these, with Bratus, form the retrievers 
of my life. Grambo, who was the first retriever I ever had in my boyish 
days, knew everythiug but beiog a bull and mastiff, and puguaciously 
incliced, be used to pick quarrels with men, dogs, oxen, aud cows, but 
still uoder a desire to please me, because be thought I liked arow. He 
would = game without biting them in the least bard, but if a cow or | 
au ox walked afier bim, that became a casus belli, and be would drop bis 

game and nove the offender, and then returo aud pick up the dropped 

ame. 

Mach of tais I have already described in “Tbe Reminiscences of a 
Haotsman,” and I only allude to it now in the hope that I shall obtain for 
retrievers great ’r trust, more eacouragemeat, and fewer kicks and cuffs. 
Nioe keepers oat of tea know notbiog of dogs, and would spoil the best 
dog if eutrusted to their care ; aod their masters either will not take the 
trouble, or they do not kaow how to better instruct their keepers in this re- 
spect, anc thus the most valuable animals are lost for the want of that 





When his Royal Highness honoured Clumber Castle with a visit, the 
a was put io a state of defence against the mayors and aldermen who 
nfest the neighbourhood. The corporations were all warned off, or their 


commodity—the least costly in the establishment—a little care and well 
directed common sense.—(. F. Berkeley. 


siguniiliiiieataaed 
Macryy on Iaco.—Some critics pronounce his character anvatural, as 





addresses repulsed. The Duke of Newcastle would not euffer any mayor 

to be set at bis royal gaest, too young, es Froissart says of another in a 

similar case, to be made acquainted with such trouble. We consider this | 
the most kind hospitality ever yet showa to a royal guest, and deserving 
of imitation upoa all similsr occasions. If mayors bad a particle of sense, 
which they have not, vans by nature denied it, they would leara from 

this example the odious light in which their addresses are regarded, and 
would know that to spare the infliction of them would be the strongest 

proof of their considerstion for the great. As it is, however, that is, as 
mayors and aldermen are officlously constitated, it must be the first duty | 
of all noble hosts to protect their -~ against the intrusive nuisaoce of 
ad An excelieat beginniog bas been made at Clumber, and as 
loyal subjects, we are not without hope that even the Queen will derive 
some beoefit from this example, and that her servants will throw them- 
selves resolately between their royal mistress and intrusive mayors. Al- 
ways let it be borne in mind that an address, loyal and congratulatory 
or other, is the very next thing in effect to an assault punishable with a 
whipping, and fhen the duty of prevention is obvious. To be able to say, 
“Tsaved the Queen from an address” will be a prood boast for any 


“ We could bave set our mayor at the Queen with an address, but we 
koew Setter, and did not.” 

We do not mean to say that there are not occasions upon which ad- 
@resses may be becoming. What is to be checked is the officioas seizure 
of every opportunity of waylayiog Royaliy with addresses. 

The plan of the new Post at Ejioburgh was, perhaps, a fair and 
a0 address to the Prince Consort on his way througa 

he city, but from the first paragraph we iofer that if there had been no 
such occasion the Priace would not bave been saffred to rest a night oa 
his journey without being addressed, and having to make a speech in re- 
py. His Royal Highness is always ready with some suitable answer, 
¢ no mortal man can always be in the mood of speech- making. 


not having sufficient motive for the crimes be commits. Thisis not wise. 
He could not help committing them. Merely to put money io bis purse, 
he gulled Roderigo into a belief that be could assist the poor dupe in bis 
suit to Desdemona. There is no remarkable crime iu this. Nor can we 
blame him for being angry at being somewhat scornofally passed over ; 
we an, at all events, enter into bis feelings when be wishes to undermine 
oae whom he considers to be uaworihily preferred to him, and to obtaia 
a place which he thinks should be his own, if patronage had beea justly 
dispensed. It was a base thing, indeed, to maliga a lady, and possess 
ber husband with jealousy ; but be could not have calculated on the bar- 
vest of death and crime which the seed of suspicion that he was sowing 
was deatined to briog up. When he makes Cassio druak, be only aatici- 
pates that he will put bim in such action as may offend the isle. When 
traming the device that is to destroy the lieutenant, no thoughts of mur 
der arise before him. He bas no regard for the feelings of Oihello, but 
dreams not that he will kill Desdemona, whom he says te loves. As for 
the lady beraelf, his low estimation of womea Woald of course lead bim 
to think but little about ber peace aod quiet. He excuses himself, be- 


| sides, by referriog to the ramour that Othello bad given bi to 
subject. And well would it be if any corporation could have it to say, P 5 r Serabeeen 


jealous. It is plain that be does not pretend to lay any great stress upon 
this ; nor can we eup that, evea if it were true, it would deeply af- 
feot him ; but he thio Highly of women in general, and has no respect 
whatever for his wife. Indeed, Othello does aot hold Emilia ia mach ee 
teem ; and her own conversation with Desdemona, as she is undressing 
her for bed (act iv. scene 3), shows that her virtae was not i bl 


crag. Amongst other relics of bygone days are ten elaborately orna- 
mental slabs, of an octagonal form, and bearing long inscriptions in the 
Ogham character. The discovery of this wonderful cavern throws much 
light on the legends of Bryan O'Donoghoe, and to this means of retreat 
from his enemies is no doubt due the story of bis compact with the Evil 
Oae, from the consequences of which the Abbot St. Kieran is said to have 
released him.— Dublin paper. 


Aso in Scortanp.—Some discoveries of a remarkable character, says 
the Scotsman, have been made recently in Perthshire. Mr. Patersoa, 
farmer, Barns, on the estate of K'ncardine, in the course of removing 
some stones from a knoll iying near the farmstead, cams upon a flag of 
nearly a ton weight, under which a grave was discovered. The sides 
were formed of four flag-stones placed on edge, and a similar one formed 
the bottom. The grave contained the remaias of a haman body, “ which 
must have remained many bundred years.” The space which contained 
the skeleton is about three feet and a half long, barely two fret wide, 
and two deep. In this space the body could not, of course, bave been 
laid at length, considering that the bones were those of a full-grown 
person. The grave is supposed to be that of a Roman. Several others 
of like description have been found ia the district. More recently still 
another Roman grave bas been found, within two miles of the same 
place, on the estate of Blackford. While a farmer was plooghing, the 
implement came in contact with a Roman arn, containing a quantity of 
bones. The vessel was entire, with the exception of a portion of the 
bottom. As is very frequently the case, the urn was placed with the 
mouth downwards, covering the boves; it was about 18 inches long, and 
19 inches wide at the mouth. Numerous coins have been found in the 
same locality. “The troops of Agricola,” says our authority, “ on their 
march to the camp at Ardoch, came through Gleneagles, and, conse- 
quently, would pass near the spot indicated.”’ 


Srocx Ivctpents or Fiction.—Now observe! Here's a novelist has 
got his handsome, virtuous, but low bora young man, desperately in love 
with bis beaatifal, virtaous, and high-born young woman. What is be 
todo? The affection is mutual. Toese two young people are adfnirably 
fitted for each other in all respects but this ove oi difference of rank. 
What is to remove this dreadful bar? The Earl is inexorable. “ Dares 
the low-born caitiff aspire to the hand of my daughter—ab! What will 
become of society—abh! when the insects ia the dast—” and all that 
kind of thing. The Countess won’t hear of it. “ Disgracing your fami- 
ly, Amelia, in such a way. What will the world say? Thiok ao more 
about it, my dear; the Coanty Paris dines here to-night.” But the 
County Paris will talk his emall talk and display bis many attractions 
to no purpose. Oar novelist bas all bis regular remedies at hand. He 


-| considers what he shall take. “ Fire,” says our novelist. “ maaing 


rafters—falling beams—sbrieking women—shouting men—e 

up—firemen stand appalled—Oriando breaks through the crowd—plan's 
a ladder ds—disapp into the smoke and flame—crowd waits 
io breathless silence—Orlando reappears, beariog in bis arms the Earl, 
the, Countess, and Amelia—shouts rend the skies. Or shall we try 
water 1” says car novelist. “ Water-party—boat overset—Amelia pre- 
cipitated into the foaming torrent—the wretched ts, with stream- 
ing eyes, entreat the company generally to go in after her—the com- 
pany generally decline—the Earl himself—an old mao and feeble, but 
with all a father’s feeling strong withia him—throws off his coat, sad 








The injury, therefore, Iago was about to do Desdemona, in lessening her 
io the reepect of ber husband by accusiog ber of such an ordinary elas 
as a deviation from chastity, and one which Ae did not visit with any par- 
ticular saverity on his wife, must have seemed trivial. He could not 
have been prepared for the dire tempest of fury which his first hiat of her 
uvfaithfulness aroused in the bosom of Othello. 





Lucky it was in this instance that there was the plan of a new Post 


Up to that moment he had done nothing more thao guil a blockhead, 
aod endeavour by uoworthy means to undermine a rival; tcickery 


prepares to breast the fluod, bat he is held back by the Countess, aad by 
the company generally, who prefer saving the pareat oa dry land, to 
taking the water to save the child—all hope seems past, when y 
a figure is seen to spring from the opposite bank. Swiftly it cleaves 
the parting waves. Will he reach her in time? No! yes! No! yes! 
He does! He clasps her in hisarms! She is saved! and by whom? 
Who is the happy man? Who? Orlando.” Of course: our novelist 





sent him oa purpose. And what cao the Earl refase him after such s 
service? “ cng aan says the Earl, “ you have restored to me my 
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daughter. The life that you bave saved she chall dedicate to you. Take 
ber, and bless you! Bless you both, my children!’ Our novelist may 
wipe his pen in peace after that.—Once a Week. 





Susstitvre ror Learner.—Not the least remarkable feature of the 
present day is the almost universal application of a new discovery, in- 
tended, perhaps, to sopply a want in one particular branch of industry. 
We are not, therefore surprised to learn that M. Szerelmey has adapted 
his process of indurating stone to other substances, and as an instance of 
this in the Houses of Parliament alone, where its first trial took place, it 
js used also to prevent rust. Wood, too, is subject to the “‘ Zopissa” pro- 
cess, and last year it was found to act wonderfully on calico, cloth, mole- 
skin, &c., ering them waterproof, and capable of being worked up 
into most derful imitations of the varieties of dressed leather. This 
last application has recently been patented, and a company is now being 
formed for the manufacture of boots and sboes, of which the upper leathers 
are to be made of this new material, which. soft to the foot, adapting it- 
self like a glove, is not liable to crack or shrink, is ingpervious to wet, and 
permits the perspiration to pass off. Other improvements, too, in the ma- 
nufacture itself. are introduced. The sole is divided along the side, leav- 
ing the upper portion of it to protect the foot from the rivets, and the hard 
side of the leather too is lowest, leaving the soft side (the “ sucker” pro- 
pensities of which we have, doubtless, all proved experimentally) to be 
presented to the foot to absorb its moisture, and not to the ground as is 
now done. This new material, and the improvements we have mentioned 
will, no doubt, recommend themselves, and from the cheapness of the for- 
mer a great reduction in the price of boots and shoes may be expected.— 
Landon Review. 


| session of a cool £4,000 a-year, and may indulge in a shooting-box and 

| hunters? But you could never make up a respectable bagon the moors, 

| and on horseback you were anything but a Ducrow. You preferred liv- 

| ing in town, took chambers io the Albany, gave nice little recherché din- 

ners, and Jaid in that stock of burgundy to which I have already alluded. 

| It was of a fine vintage, strong and beady, aod made the blood circulate 
in the veins like lightning. To it I attribute the honour of our firet in- 
troduction, though port and claret, not to mention eandry kind of deli- 

| cious entremets, did undoubtedly contribute to lesson the distance between 
us. Then you took to late hours, hot rooms, and ecarté, almost justly in- 

| cluded in the catalogue of fashionable pleasures ; and our acquaintance, 
, at first ooly slightly, has now ripened into permanent friendship. Bat 1 
| really mast not allow my feeliogs to divert me from the scientific pur- 
pose for which I have visited you to-night. Don’t beafraid! I shall lay 
| aside awl and pincers, and vary the experiment by injecting a few drops 
| of molten lead between the flesh and the bone. Ha! what an enviable 
| yell! Your langs, I can assure you, are in a perfect bealtby state, and 
| may last you for the next twenty years if you don’t force me to get into 
| your stomach. By the way, what a silly proverb that is against pushing 
| things to an extremity. It is with the extremities that I always make a 
| point of dealing in the firat instance, and I take it that very few people 
would wish me to depart from the practice. What is it that you say? 
| You wish that I would go to the devil. Pardon me for hiating to 
| reply that you are both rade and unreasonable. I am here, as you well 

| know, in consequence of your tndiscretions.”— 


| 





Tue Bisnor or Sauissury v. tue Rev. De. Witiiams.—This case 
will be tried in the Court of Arches in the courre of a few days after the 
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PROBLEM No. 670. By G. M. (Prize Problem at the Cambridge Tourney.) 
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WHITE. 
W hite to play, and checkmate in thrcz moves, 


So.vtion TO Prostem No. 669. 


White. Black, 
1. KttoK B6 | R tks Kt 
2 Big Bé | Riks B . 
3%. BR 126 checkmate. 
& a If B tks_B, or K tks R, 


3% BtoQ Kt 6, checkmate. | 


MATCH BETWEEN MESSRS. PAULSEN AND KOLISCH. 


Game V. 
White (P.) Black (K.) White (P.) Black (K.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK 3 17 QtoQRa(c) KttkeP 
2PtwQ4 PtoQ4 18 BtoK4 PtoQ Kt3 
3 KttoQB3 P tks P 19 Rto Kt3 PtoQR4 
4 Kt tks P K Kt to B3 2 PteQB5 B to B aq 
5 KttksKt,ch Q tks Kt 1 BtoQ Kt2 PtwoKB3 
6 BtoQ3 BtoQ3 in B to Kt2 
7 KttoBs PtoK R3 23 B tks B K tks B 
8 Castles Kt toQB3 24 P to B6,ch KtoR?2 
9PwQB3 Bto Q2 26 BtksRP¢d) RtoReq 
10 RtoK Castles, Q R (a) 26 BtksP,dble.ch K to Kt sq (e) 
ll PtoQKté PtoK Kt4 27 BtoR5 P to Kt 5 
12 Pto Kts KttoK2 28 R tks Kt PtksR 
13 Kt to K 5 K to Kt &q 29 P to Kté6 RtoR3 
14 PtoQBa Q to Kt 2 (b) 30 PtksP,dblech K toRsq 
16 R to Q Kt sq B tks Kt 31 Qto Kt5 
16 P tks B Kt to Kt3 











And Black resigns. 


(a) It was certainly an error of jadgment to castle on this side, with all 
White's forces ready to attack, and the paths open for them.—(b) Mr. Kolisch 
loses time fatally by these most elaborate-looking mov: s.—(c) The commence- 
ment of a spirited and admirable attack on Black's King’s quarters.—(d) 
White would have made the same deadly move if Black had moved K to Kt 


square —(e) If K take B, White checks with Q at Q 4, and then pushes | 


P to Kt 6, mating almost immediately. 








Game VI. 

White (K.) Black (P.) White (K.) Black (P.) 
1PwK4 PtoK4 19 Q tks P PtoQ3 
2PwKB4 P tks P | 20 Quus P Q tks Q 

3 KttoK B3 PtoK Kt4 21 K tks Q KttoK 4 

4 BtoB4 P to Kt5 22 Rtke RP Kt tks B 

5 Castles (a) P tks Kt iF R tks Kt vr toB3 (d 
6 Q tks P QwK B3 24 KttoQB7 RtoKt sq 
7PwK5 Q tks P 2% RtoK B4 Btw K2 

8 PtwQ3 BwK R3 26 QRtoB7 K tks Kt 

9 BtoQ?2 Kt to K 2 27 BR tks B, ch K to Kt 3 
10 Kt to B3 QKtto BS (23K RoR Kt? RtksR 

ll QRto K sq Qt KB4 \30 mee me BtoK3 

12 Kt to Q5 K to Q sq 30 Rto Kté6 B tks RP 
13 BtoB3 K R to Kt 31 Rtks QP R to K Kt sq 
14 BtoB6 Bto Kt4 [2 KBs R tks P 

15 R tks Kt B tks B(b 33 K to K sq Rto Kt7 
16 RtoK4 B to Kt4 34 K toQ sq B to Kt8 
17 PtoK Kt4(c) QtoKt3 \35 PtoBs R tks P 

18 PwKR4 B tks P | And Mr. Kolisch. 


(a) It is quite a treat to find all the Gambits played in a match between two 
first-rate players.—(b) Mr. Paulsen is ready with toe correct reply, and, being 


a piece and a pawn ahead. bis game already begins to promise well, in spite of | 


the Muzio attack.—(c) Rather than th s, we would have taken K B P with Kt. 
—(d) This and Black’s next move are excellent, and the result of the game is 
now a mere matter of short time. 





How tue Govr came.—* That pain which you feel in the joiat of your 
great toe,” quoth Monsieur Gout, “has, you flatter yourself, become 
rather less since 8 o’clock, when you took your last dose of colchicum. 
Quite a mistake, my dear son! The member is, if anything, more swol- 
len and inflamed than before. Observe now—I sball take the liberty of 
inserting this little awl, jast by the way of probe. Aba! it makes you 
wince! A very good siga that, however, eiuce it proves (hat there is no 
ground for apprebendiog immediate mortification. Nuw, do you kaow 
why it is that your toe is so singularly sensitive? 1’ll tell you. You 
remember, three years ago, ordering a batch of burgundy! Previous to 
that time you had been ia very good health, for you bad plenty of occa- 
pation and little leisure for glattony or wine-bibving ; your meaus were 
limited, and during the holydays you took a eufficieacy of pedestrian ex- 
ercise. Really, ia those days | never expected to have the pleasure of 
making your acquaint I idered you just the kind of fellow 
likely to become an ornament of the Alpine Club. Bat your estimable 
uncle, old Jones, the stockbroker—bless you, I knew him very well in- 
deed! many a time have I chatted to him when he was roaring like an 
aggravated baliock—your old uncle Joces, I say, died and left you his 
money—you are not going to sleep are you? Well, I call that rather 
unhandsome treatment idering that [ bave taken the pains to come 
here and bear you company. A slight touch of the pincers may, how- 
ever—aba! alls right again ; you are as lively as a mapping tartle! 

“Whereabdouts was 1? Ob, 1 remember. Old Jones left you his 
money, and you determined to take your ease. No one can blame you 








for that. What’s the use of fagging to make more when you are in pos- | about 1,100; the consequence would be that there would not be lees than 


pening of Michaelmas term. In the preamble, to the articles which 
have been filed, and which have been atteeted by Dr. Robert Philimore 
and Dr. Swabey, who will sppear on behalf of the Bisbop of Salisbury, 
Dr. Rowland Williams is charged, that he, being vicar of Broad Chalk, 
in the diocese of Salisbury, bas, within the last two years, written, 
printed, published, dispersed, and set forth, in a book entitled, “ Essays 
Reviews,” a certain article, or essay, or review, with divers notes 
thereto, entitied “ Bunsen’s Biblical Researches ;” and with having in 
such article advisedly maintained and affirmed certain erroneous 
doctrine and opinions contrary and repugnant to the doctrine and 
teaching of the United Church of England and Ireland. The pas- 
rages on which it is eought by the Bishop to obtain a d tion of 





900 who are beads of faufflies who would have to be reduced the same 
Smount in consequence of the reduction at Meeers, Brighte’. We, the 
men of Rochdale, hope and trust that the public will respond to our call 
and not take employment under prezent circumstances. Mr. John Bright 
oftea talks of men’sgights, but it would be well for such to learn man’s 
duties to bis fellow men.—On bebalf of the carpet weavers’ committee. 
—Rochdale, Oct. 21.”—London Express, Oct, 22. 





An Ivo. Torrerinc.—It is a delicate subject this history of the old 
Emperor, and one on which there is a great deal to be remarked jast now. 
When Louis Napoleon restored the Empire be supposed it would be a 
wise thing to revive the traditions of the “ great Emperor,” and the or- 
der was given to rake up and publish every document of the time. Bat 
all told against them! Every scrap of origiual writing served to put 
the First Napoleon in a bad ligbt, and held him up to horrer as a cold- 
blooded tyrant, who would have sacrificed the whole human race {to his 
selfish ambition. The correspondence with his brother Joseph first turned 
the current of public opinion against him ; and then came aa attempt, 
too lightly made, to print in the Monieur the entire map of military doca- 
ments, ordres du jour, and what not, concerning the first campaign in Italy. 
lt was nct found ible to carry it-on, however; it was absolutely “too 
bad,” and had to be stopped, which it was abruptly. Bat from that mo- 
ment men’s minds took to occupying themeelves about the reality of the 
Firet Emperor ; and the legend is likely to suffer considerably. Day af- 
ter day the young “ iting” mea of France come into the field of pub- 
lic life with strong doubts about the modern Charle: ; and, 
as Kothen says, aeiies of the scepticism of Lady Hester e anhope’s 
followers, “ the religioa of the place” is in danger.—London paper. 

Suarps anp Fiars.—The philosophical teacher in Candide laid it down 
as an undeniable proposition that notbiog that existed among mankind 
was without its peculiar use, nor without the adjunct best cslculated to 
display its capabilities. Legs, eaid Dr. Pangloss, were ciearly made to 
wear breeches ; so there are breeches. The nose was given a bridge to 
support spectacles ; diogly we have spectacles. Natural pbiloso- 
phers have, in like manner, declared that no avimal has been created that 
bas not come smaller animal also made to be its prey and support. 
Pheasants eat worms, and man eats pheasants ; so aleo sharpere are made 
to live upon flate, and flats are born for the especial pur, of feediag 








Dr. Williams are chiefly thoee from pages 65 to 74 of “ Essays and Re- 
| views,” having reference to the moral and predictive elements of pro 
| phecys those on pages 82 to 84, in which the author contends that “ re- 
| velations like those of Christ are not confined to the first half century of 
| cures, but show at least affinities of ocr faith existing in men’s minds 
anterior to Christianity, and renewed with deep echo from living hearts 
in many a generation.” In article 10, Dr. WiMliams is charged with 
maintaining that the portion of Holy Scripture usually called the Reve- 
lation of St. John the Divine, the epistie called the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the epistle usually called the Epistle of St. Peter, are not 
respectively parts of Holy Scriptare whose authority is biading on the 
Churcb. In various other articles he is charged with having published 
doctrines inconsistent with the teaching of the Church, and as tending to 
imply disbelief in the inspiration and authority of the Scriptures, The 
trial is likely to be a long one, and to be bardly fought out. A subscrip- 
| tion has been entered into in order to indemnify the Bishop of Salisbury 
| against apy costs be may incur ; and a defence fand has been reised for 
the purpoee of paying the expenses of Dr. Williams, whose case, it is un- 
derstood, will be conducted by Dr. Bayford.—Morning Post, Oct. 25. 

Tue Last Patent.—We have been told of a curious invention which 
will be chown at the Great Exhibition of 1862. By its means a man may 
tarn himself inside out, and a woman too—not exactly in the full mean- 
ing the words would convey, bat partially. The inventor is Garcia, not 
the Spaniard who turns the tables against Homburg and Baden proprie- 
tors, bat a scientific Freachmaa, who has been practising the simple per- 
formance in which msny ladies spend much time without equally valua- 
ble results—namely, standing before a mirror for a considerable portion 
of the day. When he bad done that to his satisfaction, and knew every 
pimple and bair to his heart’s content, he wanted to look inside, or, as 
we say, turn bimeelf inside oat—so, being of a highly inventive,character, 
be got the looking-glass down his throat a considerable distance, and 
then by meane of a light, introduced in a way which will be easily un- 
derstood by all our readers, of course, he cast a reflection ineide himself 
£0 powerful that it was sent back to an outer reflector, showing the whole 
of the high-pressure machinery of man—the wheele, cranks, cogs, and 80 
forth going ov. He fainted from pleasure and astonishment at the die- 
covery on the first application thereof, and declares to the world that this 
invention, so costly to science in one sense, he will produce at the most 
nominal figare, eo that it will be within the reach of all. Where will 
this discovery stop? Of course raty bes will possess one, and the first 
response to her lover when he pops question will not be, as we are 
told is the case in bigh life at present, “ How mach hast thou, Alonzo, 
per annum?” bat “ Alonzo, ope thy moath that I may insert the mirror- 
Garcia and look down into thy heart to ree if it is black or spotless.” 
Here are discoveries, indeed, ewaiting us. How many will freely sub- 
mit to the inspection.— Court Journal. 

® 





Aw Aytaconist ror Deerrootr.—A match is about being made be- 
tween Deerfoot and a young man who will astonish the public by his run- 
ning, and who, it is sanguinely contemplated, will defeat the Iodian 
pedestrian. This young person is well koowo at Wolverhampton, his 
native town, as Young Henry Roy, optician, son of Mr. James Roy, tea- 
dealer, of that town. Last week he undertook to walk and run in sixteen 
| consecutive hours 101 miles at Exeter. A mile was measared from Hele’s, 
Baller’s Arms, to 4 certain spot ia the Bath Road, below the Black Boy 
Turnpike. The feat commenced at half-past eight, and ceased at twenty 








| minutes to nine. At that time he had accomplished 834 miles in twelve: 


| hours and twenty-five minutes. He ran the first 10} miles without a 
| ping, in fifty-one minates ; made 11} miles in the first hour, 18 miles in 
| the firet two hours, and 6} in the last hour. His left knee, that he had 


| severely spraiced in runuing the 41 miles in foar hours and eighteen wor, 
| 


minutes at Bridgwater, pained bim greatly after the first hour’s ran, 
| and was, there is little doubt, the only cause of his not performing the 
feat fully and easily. For the last two or three hours he suffered intense 
| agony, and it was while endeavouring to “spirt” op toa ran agaio that 
| his knees suddenly failed him, and he fell. He was picked ap aod car- 

ried to a house amidst tremendous cheering. During the 70:h mile Roy, 

while ranning at full speed, caught bold of a donkey’s bridle and led it 

along rapidly. Four borees of. Mr. Pratt’s, of the London Inn, accom- 
| panied him, relieved every 21 miles. Notwithstanding the exertion he 
| anderwent, he was up at seven the next moraing walking aboat the city. 

The moat that has ever been accomplished in twelve hours bas been 61 
| miles, but Roy made 72} miles, after running 11} milesin one hour. 
| Henry Roy has supported himself by hie remarkable pedestrian feate. 
| He is about five feet in height, and rather stout in person. He is also a 
| thorough gymnast. At Wolverhampton he is known as thé “ Young 
| Samson,” and is believed by many persons for his age one of the strongest 
| men alive.— Birmingham Daity Post. 


| Dgerroor’s Money Marrers.—The Indian being exceedingly ehrewd 
| and suspicious in such matters, b's backer has had the greatest difficulty 
|in persuading him to bank the money, now a considerable sum, which 
| he bas amaseed since bis arrival in England. He carries his wealth about 
with him, and as he will take no notes, he has become over-burdened 
with gold. At last, however, the Indian has consented to deposit his 
money in the Bank of England on Mr. George Martin’s aesurance that if 
| it breaks he will guarantee repayment! Deerfoot bas already made euch 
| @ sum as will render him the richest of the tribe of the Senecas, with the 
| exception of one venerable patriarch alone. Deerfoct has paid visits to 

most of the objects of interest in London, ia plain clothes, aad yesterday h- 

was immensely delighted with a long tour of inspection round the British 

Moseum. He is very anxious in keeping the “ ole folks at home’ posted 
| with bis deeds and progress among the “ palefaces,”’ and despatches news- 
| papers frequently to the missionaries. We may add that Deerfoot, who 
|is@ Cbristian, prays assiduously night and morning. Among the fair 

sex, “ Deerfoot’’ has greatly ingratiated himself, and he has been some- 

what embarrassed with numerous cases of “ love at first sight,’’ but wo- 
| men worship notorieties of whatever clime or colour.— Sporting Life. 








Joun Briout snp His Men.—The walls of Rochdale were yesterday exten- 
| eively placarded with bills, of which the following isa copy: “ We only ask 
| for justice. Rochdale carpet weavers’ strike. Notice: We, the power- 
| loom carpet weavers late in the employ of Messrs. Brights, Cronkeyshaw, 
| are now on strike, in consequence of our employers wanting to reduce 
| our wages oue-third, or 6s. 8d. in the poaad. This, we consider, is an 
injustice, inasmuch as Mesere. Brights were not giving apy more for 
weaving than any other carpet manafactarers in land and 
‘be number of carpet weavers in the United Kingdom is 




















and maintaining sharpers. As there are many races of sharpers, 80 also 
are there ceveral distiuct species of flats. Here is the lame horse dealer, 
there is also the country gentleman who leaves his check as a deposit while 
be is trying the lame horee, and returns to the stable to find the eeller 
flown and the check presented. There is the skittle eharp ; born for his 
eupport there js the countryman, who has come to see the tights of Lon- 
doo, and who is lucky enough to meet with a friend who is acquainted 
with them all, and whose only failure consists in finding that what used 
to be a rifle-ground is now a skittle alley. Thirdly, there is the fortane- 
hunting sharp—tbis last being urually a foreign noble,—and for bis sup- 
port are reared certain ladies of a certain age, with etrong appetites for 
husbands and a comfortable sum in the Three per Cente. One of the last- 
named fitly-matched pairs have this week had their tale of true love 
brought before the public through the somewhat unsentimental medium 
of the old Bailey. —Jbid, Oct. 23. 


AmERICAN OPINION oF THE AweRICAN BastiLLe.—We are frank to say 
that this arresting of men all over the North and burrying them off to 
prisoa without trial, or examination, and then releasing them also without 
trial, bas been “ran into the ground.” Mr. Seward is playing the part of 
a “ Dictator” on a grand scale. The whole number of Prisoners seat to 
Fort Lafayette, including the privateersmen, is 180. Of these, 96 have 
been released without trial, and consequently without any legal proof of 
their innocence, as they bad been impriecnel without any legal proof of 
their guilt.— Rochester Union. 


Baives Weakine Srrics or Warre Jasmine.—Pradish ladies tell us 
that this custom is emblematical of virtae aod purity. Philips, in his 
“Sylva Florifers,”’ gives us the following version :—* If we may believe 
a Tuscan tale, we owe our thanks to Capid for the distribution of this 
pretty shrab.”’—(Jasminum official.) —“' We are told that a Dake of Tus- 
cany was the firet poseessor of it in Europe, and he was so jealously fear- 
fal lest others should enjoy what he alone wished to possess, that strict 
injunctions were given to his gardener not to give a slip, nor so much as 
a single flower to any person. To this command the gardener would 
have been faithful, had not the god of love wounded bim by the spark- 
ling eyes of a fair but portionless peasant, whose want of a little dowry 
and his poverty alone kept them from the hymeneal altar. On the 
birthday of his mistress, the gardener presented her with a nosegay, and 
to render the bouquet more accep'able, he ornamented it with a branch 
of jasmine. The Povera Figlia, wishing to aan tg the bloom of this new 
flower, put it into fresh earth, and the hb remained green all the 
year ; and in the following spring it grew, and was covered with flowers, 
and it flourished and multiplied so much urder the hand of the fair 
pymph’s cultivation, that she was able to amass a little fortune from the 
sale of the precious gift which love had made her, wheo, with a eprig of 
jasmine in fer breast, she bestowed her band and her weaith on the 
happy gardener of ber heart. And the ee to this day preserve 
the remembrance of this adven/ure by invariably wearing a nosegay of 
jasmine on their wedding-day ; and they have a proverb which seys that 
@ young girl worthy of wearing this nosegay is rich enough to make the 
fortune of a good husband.” — Scottish Farmer. 








A Ovrrovs Lawp.—This gull possesses a singular amount of oil, and 
bas the power of throwing it from the mouth when terrified. It is 
said that this oil, which ie very pure, is collected largely in St. Kilda 
catching the bird on its egg, where it sits very closely, and making it 
diegorge the oil into a vease!. The bird is then released, and another 
taken. The inhabitants of the Faroe Islands make a curi6us use of this 
vird when young and very fat, by simply drawing a wick through the 
body, and lighting it at the end which projects through the beak. This 
upique lamp will burn for « considerable period.— Routledge’s Natural Hie- 

Yy. 





CrrnoLive.—The large tab hoop made its appearance,in the reign of 
Queen Anne. The apology was its coolness in summer, by admitting 
tree circulation of air. Grainger says :—‘ It was no more a petticoat 
than Diogenes’ tab was bis breeches.” Swift says, in one of bis letters 
to a friend in Ireland :—‘‘ Have you got the whalebone petticoat get 
you yet? I hate them; a woman may here conceal a moderate gallant 
under them.” Henry IV. of France, it is well known, was saved from 
assassination by hiding bimself under his Qaeen’s (Margaret of Valois) 
hoop. “ Everything, however preposterous,” remarks Mr. James Bruce, 
“ may be made usefal.”’ 











“OLD WINES AND BRANDIBS. 


Thomas McMullen, 
44 Beaver Street, N. Y., 

Offers for Sale a large and well-selected Stock of Choice OLD WIN and 
BRANDIES, of his own importations, all of which are of genuine sterling 
qualities, and will be sold at the lowest market prices, viz. : 

SHERRY, CLARET, CHAMPAGNES, MADEIRAS, PORTS, HOOKS, 

SAUTERNES, 8T. PERAY, OLD BRANDY, SCOTCH, IRISH, 

MONONGAHELA and BOURBON WHISKEY, HOLLAND 
GIN, ST. CROIX and JAMAICA RUM. 
Agent in the United States for 
BASS & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, XX LONDON and DUBLIN 
STOUT PORTER, TAMPIER FRERES ST. PERAY, JACQUESSON & 
SONS IMPERIAL CHAMPAGNES. 

FAMILIES supplied with every description of Wines, delivered free in New 
York and Brooklyn. 

CONNOISSEURS desirous of procuring choice old rare qualities, will find 
such comprised in his stock. 

CLUBS, MILITARY and NAVAL MESSES, and other public bodies, who 
require to purchase in cask or bottle, in large or small quantities, will find it to 
their interest to order of the subscriber. 

STEAM PACKET COMPANIES, SHIP OWNERS, HOTELS, and the 
COUNTRY TRADE supplied upon the most liberal terms. 





MRS. BODSTEIN 
Will resume INSTRUCTION IN SINGING at her residence, 
No. 84 West Twenty Second Street, 
On Thursday, September 26th. 


NOTICE TO TAX-FAYERS. 
HE BOOKS FOR TAXES ON PERSONAL ESTATE WILL BE 
opened > at this office on MONDAY, Sept. 30, 1861, from 8 
A.M. to 2 P.M ¢ notice will be given when the Real Estate Tax Books will 


Receiver of Taxes, 
aE See New Court-House, Park. 





be opened. 
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INSURANCE. 











EIGHTHENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSUREINCEY COMPANY, 
OF NEW_YORK. 
FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON' President, 


Office, 94 Broadway. 

HE FOLLOWING 18 A STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS uF THE COMPANY 
for the fiscal year ending the Slat of Ja auaey, 1361 ” 
Net Cash Aue, lat of February, | 1860 e. ee ae Pe $4 

Receipts during the year . eo > ‘ rs a e9 
P 97,558,490 96 

burse: ta for losses by Death, and Additions, Surrendered Policies, 

bey enlon Sed Exp see 6 6 0 0 & 6 eta en 


Net Cash Assets .- ++ +s +e +e + + + 0 + + 96,989,856 74 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS 





. + « « + $120,050 99 
hand and in Baok to! qanan i 
eae 
s% ° 2.455 60) 
————_ 86, 989. 886 7 
Ad* Interest acerned, bu’ not yet due . ‘ . 80,000 
Premiums (estimated) ° , e % : . . + + 135000 00 
uma in course of tranamission o. o oe . «+ 88182 38 


Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 1861 i L $7,237,980 12 


Net Increase tn Cash Assets 
Number of Policies to force, ist February, 1! 


Amonnt pomtees for Interest on Loans, ond amex amount of Interest acerued, but an 
$470,279 30 


This Company offers the following advantages to persons (ntending to insure their lives: 
Hts Assets are larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
States. amounting to over 


SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 


and are exclusively Cash. 
bay of its Cash Assets to the amount at risk is greater than that of 
r ‘meurance Company in the Uniled States. 
tes of Premium « 
tes f Ls et ite Dividends b have been great result of » very low rate 
insured, covsequent on a most careful and judicious selection coed = 


The Mortality a among ite Members pore pepetimanty be Gon On of 
any other Life {nsuravce y in either A or Speaee ie 
been made known—a ob in the eit degree ~Ls.. to ete Power ho! 


mber of Lives Insured in greatly exceeds that of any other 
bias Ff aA Company in the United MA - thas ator ‘@ security above them all— 
the necersary law of average = more scepe for op: 
The Assets of the Comp soy are invested exclusively on Bond and Mortgage 
Betate in the city and State of New York, worth tn each case, at ‘east double tne amount loaned, 
bearing interest at Seven per cent , and United States Stock. The solidity aad security 
this disposition § the Company’ ‘s Fuads cannot be overrated. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


Faso 8. Wurstom, Jous M. Stvaar, Musagn Fruiwors, 
Joum V. L. Peors, Grores R. Ovaex, Davin Hoapusy, 
Sauver BE. Srrovits, Hexay A. Surtas, 
Sauce. M Conse, Wawuae V. Baap, 
Locius Rosinsos, W. KE. Doves, 
W. Surra Baows, Gerones 8. Ye 
Riowaep Parain, Wuuass £. 
Wuaitem H. Poraam, ALEXANDER w. Baabeons, 
Lvovages Eorrtos, Wuitas M. Venmicre, 
a a Wenn, Joun BK. =e. 
iw pe We ineton Oa! 
Nataanrer Harpers, Sauces D. Basoocx, Matanctson M. Passuas, 
Secretary, Isaac Aspart. Actuary, Sumragep Homans. 
. Medical Examiner, Morrves Poet, M. D. 


NOTE. 
The business of this Company is conducted on the mutual prineiple, in ‘be strictest sense 
of the ep —he o8 terep—tho entire 6 surplus, necessary expenses alone, being equitably divided 
among 





OFFICE OF THR 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yore, Jawvary 26ra, 1861. 
HE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the Sist December, 1860. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, from ist January, 1860, to 
Sist Sestasver, | - ° 602 725 TT 
Premiums 1.412.700 1 


a Fetes have bom 


iegued 
‘isks disconnected with Marine 
Premiums marked Off from Ist ian. 1800, to Slat Dec’r, 1800,.. $4,541,135 59 


uoge la Life Risks ; nor 


The Company bave the following Asse's, viz. 
United States and State of New York Stock, City, Bank and other 


Total Amount of Assets, 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding eertificates of profite will be Be paid to th to the bi holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday the Fifth of February next. 
After reserving Two and L¥ Mats Million Dellare of protte, w the outstanding 
certificates of the issue of 1809. wil jwemed and paid to the holders there of, or their 
roe. gn ent aod M .. Sean the Pitth ot February next, — which 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and 


lower (ban those of the majority of ether 14h Sapesanss 7 
reater—the 


| MOSES H. Bie. LOUIS Lé baoy 





3 ny by ate crvn Pep oun. y YT on the net earned premiams of the 
Company, for the year end) A | st December, which certidcates will be 
after Tuesday the of April next. ad — 


The profits of the Company aseertained from lst of July, 1842, to 


$10, 778,560 
1,674,000 
Total profits for 18} years ...... 11,862,560 
The Certificates previous to 1859, ha e i rte or 185 ye y cash... ba 774 
Net earnings remainicg with th Company, on lst January, 1861.. $4,197,250 
By order of the Board, 7 54 
w. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
—--! 
TRUSTEES, 
JOHN D, JONES, ROYAL PHEL: 
CHARLES DENN(S, CALEB BABSTO 
poy TILESTON, LEROY me WILEY 


DENNIS PERKIN 
JOSRPH GANLLARD, Ju. 
WiLLaM Ww 0D, 

J. HENRY BURGY, 
ConNELIUS ORINWELL, 
Warts Sik An, 
EDWARD 


ors GILLILAN Low 
Lb LAN, A. ) . 

WILLIAM &. DODGE SESECSE, Je. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice President. 
W. BH. B. MOORE, 24 Vice Pre't. 





500.000 BIGHT PER CENT. 
LASD GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD CO. 
(TERS DIVISION. 
bg omen «ge upon one hundred and six (106) miles of rail road, and its appurte- 
estimated cost of $2,920,000, and apoo sevea buudred and sixty eight thousand 
er ere gow eBared to the pebite en one of the mast desirable 
reliable securities at present in jhe market 


The Road 
6 the Texas Division of the great trunk line which, within twelve to eighteen poe, will 
e@unect Houston, every imp poiutio Texas, with New Orieans. ia 
Semisicaiion wi — Vhe lines running North and already completed, place New York wi 


Zhe Bonds 
will be redeemable on lst November, 1578, bear 5 per cent. interest , coupons payable sem!- 


Aa edinian! eee May and bet November, im the Olty of New York. 
Aa wo for Tae payment of the coupons. pending the completion of the 
special trust deed, 76,40) acres of kad, together with own 
Nad tadiabesn tose tania, al present valaed at $600,000. 
“nga prosveeries ies of charter, trust deeds, land grants, and every information 
way be bad on epplication w 
©. CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or B. WHITEHOUSE, SON & MORRISON, 
No. 38 William Street, Merchant's Ex 





| 
| 
| 
Se eS of deen » OR, fer which Cortifentes wore tes | 
| 


The Albion, 


INSURANCE. 
BAGLE AND ALBION LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Instituted in 1807. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 


With a Sarples Fond of $3,250,000. 
INCOME 

OVER $5,000 PER DIEM 

Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,000 to $35,000 on 
a single life. 
BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 
Profits Paid tn Cash. 

Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on application to 

R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 
No, 44 Wall Street. 





MARINE AND FPIRE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL 8T. 
New Youn, Ocroser 31, 1860. 
T= FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY I8 PUB- 
lished in with the req of the 10th Section of the Act of its Incorpo- 





Zoenteme on unenstzed sist cn Re ih Combes, 
Premiums recet: during the year to 4th Oct’r, 





‘of sundry Mut 





The Board of Trustees have this day directed thata = if Interest to 
=~ p be ome c, SIX PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, ee on 
Also, aoe Dividend of Lf nab FIVE PER = IN SCRIP to aoe dealers of the 
Camoeen, on their terminated P: ums of the past year, be issued after the ist January 


“tt is farther ordered that the SCRIP of apy 4 1885, and SEVENTY PER CENT os the 
your 1 be receemed IN CASH after the Ist January next, the interest thereon to 
bolt ibereby leaviag an amou.t of accumulated profits of over ONE ‘iL 
tion’ ¢ OF DOLLARS. 
By order of the 


Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

ALEX, M. LAWRENCE, 

SPRAGUR, ANTH’Y. B. NEILSON, Sonn A. ISELIN 

R SLATE, Je. JOHN WHITEHEAD. EDWIN BARTLETT, 

tam H. MACY, WM. H. NEWMAN ELIAS PONVERT, 
“OlT, GRORGE G. 


OFFICE OF4#THE 
PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 


HE Pasowrne ST. ATExE or Te ee 
A pid = THR AFFAIRS oe THE Coup. PUB 
T las of Section 12 of the Cartes » 





Total amount of Marine Premiums 9974.82 13 
Tau COMPANY #43 (s5TED NO POLICIES RXCEFT ON CaRGO 4ND FEEIGRT FOR TER Voyage, 
No Risks have been takes upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels, 
marked: fl as Bareed, during the period as above, se 69 


Premiums 
Less Return Premiums, . 

Net Earned Premiums _ * Ww 
Paid for Losses, teckelling ox an Estimate of Claims ascertained, 


but oot yet due, less savings. etc. os 
-Ina trance, Taxes, Commissions and “ 2 99 023 18 $612,198 75 
_ 
The A of the the 31st of Decem' a” 
eseis Com on of 11 
- back paay menietta iT ity pamely : 


New York OF ww by ty KL sod State Stocks... ne 
Loans on Drawing loterest 


Premium Notes, and Bills Receivable wane Sioa 
Subscription Notes in advance of Preminms . ° 135,378 8T 
Scripts of sund’y Mutual Insurance Companies, - 
ance, and other Claims due the y, estimated at. 53.858 O07 
Total Assets... $1,060,780 72 
In view of tbe Board of Trustees have this day resolved to 
dent of Tuieret of 8 SIX PI PER CENT. IN CASH on the outstanding / “ Cortihestes of Prot’ 
the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on and shee be the Gab aap at 
reserving nearly SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of putin, tase 
the wuous of the he cummsseane [ge OF THE ComranY, oF 
od = ¢ holders thereof, or their legal re 
Sih Say ot Foorasry next, from which date 
jaced at the time of the payueant, and caa- 
vidend of THIRTY PER cEeNT. be declared on the net amount of 
ay year endin, Hy 1860, for which certificates 
Monday , the 15th Hi April next. , = 
By order of the 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONG, Secretary. 


= RUSTEES. 
A. 0. RICHA . HADDEN, 
SHEPPARD Gaxbr, Pr. i 
GILLESPIE, 6 

of ae barks, J 

r. 
FREDERICK BETTS, 
MUS HOPPOCK. 
RANFoud COBB, Jr. 
B. W. BULL, JOHN A. BARTOW. 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONKG, Secretary. 


P. 
ALFRED pee} 
WILLIAM LEOCO. 





METROPOLITAN 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 
Three Foarths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders. 
T= COMPANY WILL HEREAFTER rar TO THE DEALERS 75 3s Fee Cane 
dard rates. 


of the profits, or, whea preferred, make ral discount from stan 
No Liability is Incurred by the Assured. 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
LEONARD APPLEBY. BOWES RB. MoILVAINR, 
FRED K HB. WoLcoT?, WARD M 
DU . FULLER, 


ES. 
PaSvHA TUR Mos era H VARNOM, Ja. 
JAS. LOB’/ER GR sit Aat af HENRY V. BUTLER, 
SAMUEL D. BRADFORD, Jn. 


sowaae A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 





SIMON DE VISSER. 
A. B, NEILSON, President, 
JOUN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH, H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


JEWELRY, &e. 


GAS FIXTURES. 





aT 
THE NEW STOR® 


or 
BALL, BLACK & co. 





NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODA, 
OFFER FOR SALE 4 LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES 
Of every ay ont of the Bowens Styles, 


Both Foreign and 
ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


1. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 
FOR S4L8 BY 
J. H. Bradbary, 

9 MAIDEN LANE, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 








BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Mest D ible and 





A te Time Keepers. 





Each wateb is with a Certificate countersignec by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
| severtmnent of English GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always oo 
band. 


FOOD FOR INFANTS. 6 
ELLUC'S BISCOTINE 18 THE MOST EXCELLENT, BEALTHIEST AND 


| 
| 
| 
| 


FINANCIAL. 


REMITTANCES 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland,' 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT FROM £1 UPWARD, 

PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, er WALES, 

Sasued by 
TAYLOR 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


MORGAN & sons 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 





Issue Letters of Credit to Travell allabl 
the World.” jo im ot ponte et 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, 





AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
Neo. 50 Wall Street, New York, 


1c the tty OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
the world ¢ the Mesars. Roruscuiiy’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, ‘ort, Vienna, aad 





TOBN MUNROB & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.& RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
45D 
Ne. 8 Wall Street, New York, 
Tesus Crecotar Letters of Crepit 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., &c. 


ALSO, 
Commerctal Credits, 
Bills on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 


RICHARD BELL, Agents for t 
BAN a: MUA 
& A. OGILVIE, No. 32 e Street, New ork, 
FER FOR SALE, BI BILLS oN THE UNION BANK or LONDON. AND 
ON TES 


CREDITS lnsued, Si tnd Notce, and I Draha, payab Canada, 
Brunswick, and Sra teue pur eased or SOutleset, ales tad 








ood for inranrs. I is fast superseding 
ap dunes food for tn’ Ls and invalids. It is very nourishing yet chek and easily Sigeated. 


bas been carefully tested dar; ber of eminent Phy 
pI A fy - J ‘be owels and to prevalent in this 
\Beware of Spurious Imitations. 
te prepared, put up and copyrighted by ae & ©O,, and all 
—— packages must their signature. 
and retail by DELLUC & CO. Sachawns and Dispensing Chemi: 
Drags, Perfumery and and ollet Goods, 635 | _ 


A ‘ees quality Broadway, bree 
doors below Bleecker street. 





MINTON’S 
ENCAUSTIC TILES 
FOR FLOORS, 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
ac, he. 


MILLER & COATES, 
No, 279 Peari 


DRAIN PIPES, 
Por Sale by 


New York. 


Bch Sekt HUW ORR. OFFICE ie Pick iis CaNTRE Bey FORWMEGY a 
description of 


ted. Goods anual 
B. ¥. S1GLER, Agent 





Sissies RSM Re 





BILLS ON LONDON, 


® SUMS TO SUIT em. AT SIXTY DAYS SIGHT AND AT THREE 
DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sx) 


Wano, CAMPBELL & CO., betel Wall Street. 


"BROWN BROTHERS & CO, Math a 
SO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


c= 5 COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS coun. 





Fr. BASK ELIS RUSTETUTOR- h of the W. 
original coloar, preven’ r , Promotes 
r, jee ba tb head, sick hendashe, 


‘t contain . no nitrate of sil 








DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
OORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
isUB 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 





MES CANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &e, 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 


ATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNL 


oapaon AND THE SANDWICH I- 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the 5th and of each month. 
<p Gallieveia, Ovegen, and tho Sandutsh 


Ident fer enlo che Geen, 


OLUNTEERS FoR THE ARMY, should not leave the Ci until 
with Holloway's | and Ointment. For ‘Bores, . 
Wounds, Small Pox, Fevers, and Bowe , these are the 
best in the world. Every Freach Border uses them. 
Only 25 cents per Box. 











¥ 
ands’ Sarsaparilia, is alike efficacious to check incipient 
Sg gg 
era ipelas, liver complaint, , it wi 
purify the Bicod. rem: ye all anhealthy secretions, and sly 
a health tn Cine thereby reloving many complalsts 
arising from a derangement of com- 
——_ nt Taped aad no unpleasant symptoms 


after cure. 
wrreared sd wid by 4 B. & D. Sanps, Draggists, 100 Fulton St., New York. 
generally. 





PROPRIETORS, 
16 BEEKMAN STREET 


¥. Touxe, } .j «YOUNG & 
& 4 aNBas. OFFICE, NO. 








